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ELECTRIC CO-OPS BANNED 





2 CofC’s Face 
Censorship Suit 


ABILENE, SAN ANTONIO 

Several electric co-operatives 
have filed suits against the 
West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the South Texas 
Chamber of Commerce seeking 
an injunction that will prohibit 
those organizations from deny- 
ing electric co-operatives the 
right to advertise in chamber 
publications. 

Although the complaining co- 
operatives are, or were until re- 
cently, members of the regional 
chambers, they were prohibited 
from buying ad space in the CofC 
magazines. Executives of the two 
regional chambers made it clear 
that other members feel the co- 
ops are not the kind of businesses 
chambers of commerce should in- 
clude in their membership, much 
_less assist in advertising. 

Electric co-operatives have never 
been allowed to buy ad space in 
the West Texas Chamber's maga- 
zine “West Texas Today.” The 
first refusal came in September, 
1959, with the board of directors 
giving no specific reasons for the 
refusal. 


Friction between the South 
Texas Chamber and member co- 
operatives reached a climax this 
spring, when the chamber under- 
took an intensive campaign to op- 
pose House Bill 2, a rural electri- 
fication bill, the chamber arguing 
that the bill would allow the co- 
operatives to go into competition 
with private plumbers and elec- 
tricians. The co-ops responded that 
the criticized portions of the bill 
actually had the same wording of 
the original rural electrification 
act which was approved by the 
legislature in 1937. (House Bill 2 
was defeated.) 

Unlike the West Texas Chamber, 
the STCC’s “South Texan” accept- 
ed throughout 1960 ads which told 
how electric co-operatives are 


beneficial. But when the chamber | 
launched its legislative campaign | 


the STCC executive committee, 


without a vote of the board of di- 
rectors, decided no more ads 
would be accepted. That was in 
March. 


‘Suit Is Right’ 

O. W. Davis, manager of the 
Guadalupe Valley Electric Co- 
operative and a member of the 
STCC board of directors, went be- 
fore the chamber board and ap- 
pealed for the advertising to be 
restored, but he was turned down. 
Suing are the Guadalupe Co-op, 
the Jackson County Co-op, and 
the Karnes Co-op. 

Named co-defendants in the 
South Texas suit are Kermit 
Dyche, president of the STCC, and 
Herschel Nix, the group’s vice 
president. 

Nix, in San -Antonio, 
Observer: 

“This came as something unex- 
pected, to say the least. We just 
got back from our annual meeting 
in Corpus Christi and read about 
the suit in the papers. 

“The suit is right when it says 
that our organization did actively 
oppose the electric co-operatives’ 
legislation. And their suit is cor- 
rect in stating that we rejected 
the electrical co-operatives’ adver- 
tising. We started rejecting it 
about last March, when we decid- 
ed to oppose this legislation. We 
thought it would be inconsistent 
te do otherwise.” 

Nix said at one time “five or six” 
electrical co-operatives belonged 
to the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, “but right now I don’t 
know if there are any; there may 
be one.” 

He said he does not know if he 
would reject future membership 
applications from electric co-ops. 
“I would have to see their appli- 
cation before me,” he said, “and 
judge it individually.” 
Uncertain Position 

Nix said their action was based 


on antipathy for what the electric 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Haleyites Condemn 
Two More Books 


AUSTIN 

The Texans for America, headed 
by J. Evetts Haley, have notified 
the Texas Education Agency they 
have new criticisms to make of 
two history textbooks still avail- 
eble for adoption, and that they 
repeat their old criticisms. 


Drawing special criticism now 
from the organization are This Is 
Our Nation, by Dr. Paul F. Boller 
Jr. of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity history department, and 
Rise of the American Nation, by 
Dr. Merle Curti of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Haley's followers have ques- 
tioned the loyalty of Boller and 
Curti, although both men have 
taken the official loyalty oath re- 
quired by the TEA and both have 
passed special loyalty investiga- 
tions authorized by the state text- 
book committee after Haley threw 
suspicion on these authors. 


Haley flatly told the state text- 


book committee’ he didn’t think 
(Continued on Page 2) 





East Texas Lingers On 


‘More 


First of two articles 
EAST TEXAS 

Looking around East Texas 
these days, one gets the im- 
pression that—despite the sub- 
tle formula changes in race re- 
lations in the big cities and the 
state university (see related 
story)—the only thing about 
to change in the back country 

is the color of the foliage. 


Bob Sherrill 


Neither white East Texan 
nor Negro appears to be work- 
ing for, or even talking ear- 
nestly of, integration in the 
schools or anywhere alse, if the 
tour made by the Observer this 
week uncovered reliable opinion. 

From the land of the scrub 
cedar to the piney woods—from 
Giddings, on to Brenham, Nava- 
sota, Huntsville, Trinity, and Luf- 
kin—the attitudes encountered 
were fairly uniform in their re- 
moteness to what is happening in 
the cities of the South. The slow 
social counterpoint was especially 
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JSTIN 
| A dispute as largely 
been simmer,. yeneath the 
surface for maxy months at 
the University of Texas came 
abruptly to a head this week in 
disciplinary action against Ne- 
gro students, in a student ref- 
erendum on desegregating var- 


Willie Morris 


sity sports, and in threats of a 
legal suit to test the segrega- 
tion policies of the UT board of 
regents. 

An undisclosed number of Negro 
students were placed on disciplin- 
ary probation last Saturday for de- 
fying “properly constituted au- 
thority” when asked to leave a 
University dormitory during sit- 
in demonstrations two days be- 
fore. They had been protesting 
University segregation policies in 
general, as well as regulations 
banning them from the lobbies of 
white dormitories. 








The student body Wednesday ap- 
proved, 5,132 to 3,293, a referen- 
dum favoring integration of var- 
sity athletics. There were a total 
of 26 boxes, and all but one—the 
college of business—registered fa- 
vorable votes. The graduate school 
had the heaviest “yes” vote, 584- 
85. 

The disciplinary action against 
the Negro demonstrators—under a 
strict interpretation of the rules 
they would be prohibited from en- 
gaging in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and would be suspended from 
school upon further violation of 
regulations—-provoked a_ protest 
rally mostly of white students 
early this week and generated a 
wave of hot anger in some faculty 
circles. 


A hastily circulated faculty reso- 
lution calling on chancellor Harry 
Ransom and president Joseph R. 
Smiley to revoke all rules and reg- 
ulations “governing the conduct of 
students in University dormitory 
and eating facilities according to 
racial criteria” drew 125 signatures 


* * 
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more than the necessary 50 | 
consideration in a general facult 
meeting next Tuesday 

Student leaders, led by studs 
body president Maurice M 
Olian of Bryan (Obs., Aug 
conferred with UT administrat 
this week and agreed 
week “cooling off” period on 
ther demonstrations and sit-ins 

The entire controversy is aga 
the backdrop of a decision react 
ed by the board of regents 
summer stating that 
at the University 


to a 


integrat 


Reporter 
enough, that further desegrega 
tion would be against the ser 
ments of a “majority of Texans 
and that student and faculty 
mands were the work of a 
minority.” Recommendations 
integration of varsity sports 
at least token integration of | 
versity housing were turned dov 
The regents’ action drew imn 
ate criticism from student qua 
ters, including the Daily Texar 
student newspaper. Student Presi 
dent Olian called the 
“backward, narrow-minded 
hypocritical.” When Thorton H 
die of El Paso, chairman of the 
regents, demanded a public at 
ogy, Olian refused. 

A large number of faculty men 


* * 


decis 


had gone far} luti 
| grate all University facilities with 





nter “.on Dispute at UT 
.5 Punished -- Students, 


leachers Protest 


bers were also known to be ired 
the substance and the 
language of the regents’ state- 
ment. A faculty committee on mi- 
norities, appointed by then-presi- 
dent Ransom, had lodged a de- 
tailed report which was forward- 
ed to the regents, who quietly ig- 
nored it. Smiley has since appoint- 
ed a new minorities committee of 

decidedly more conservative 
com position. 

1 decisive vote last spring, 
faculty had approved a reso- 
on urging the regents to inte- 


by both 


jeliberate speed. The student as- 
by a vote of 22-2, resolved 
n favor of integrating varsity ath- 

and 23-0 for integrating one 


ns dorm. 


sembly, 


movements among the 
spearheaded by an or- 
tion called Students for Di- 
Action, had been gaining mo- 
since a series of 
istrations in the spring of 
\ long period of stand-ins at 
ovie theaters on the Drag, 
s the street from the campus, 
ted early this fall in a decis- 

theater owners to desegre- 


test 


ever 


yuncement of the regents’ 
last summer did not dis- 
the student movement 
ist continued segregation in 
sing and varsity sports. A stu- 
petition in September, be- 
to be the largest in UT his- 
over 6,000 signatures 
vor of desegregating the in- 
llegiate athletic program. 
The apparently spontaneous 
demonstrations by the Negro stu- 
dents at Kinsolving Dormitory and 
the disciplinary action which en- 
sued have brought campus senti- 
ment to its most feverish pitch 
since the Barbara Smith episode 
1957. Commented Houston 
Wade, a graduate student and a 
leader in Students for Direct Ac- 
tion, on the student leaders’ agree- 
ment for a one-week moratorium: 
Reaction among the students (at 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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bscenities On Their Doors’ 


evident in conversations 
Negro educators. 

Elton Parchman, a very light- 
skinned Negro, is principal of the 
306-student colored school in Gid- 
dings. He has been in education 
25 years and has a BS from Prai- 
rie View. 

He was doing a crossword puz- 
zle when we entered, but he didn’t 
mind talking. Parchman was asked 
if he would welcome integration. 
As a matter of fact, he said pleas- 
antly, he would not. 

“I may be censured for this, but 
I believe it doesn’t take integra- 
tion to get a good education,” he 
said. “I try to teach my smarter 
students that—try to teach them 
self-pride. If the other fellow 
doesn’t want to mix with you, go 
your way; you're just as good. 
Plenty of Negroes have done well 
who got their schooling in a 
shack, in a shed. You can get good 
schooling under a tree, if you 
want.” 

The walls in Parchman’'s ten- 
year-old cement-block school 
building are laced with wide zig- 








with | zag cracks. 


We suggested that maybe 
years of working under 
gated conditions he had 
learned to adjust. 

“Maybe,” he said. 

Maybe his views represent 
older generation? 

“Maybe. But the young 
aren't always right. They 
younger teachers) pick 
ideas from their professors in 
lege.” (All of his 
degrees, some have MA's, all fron 
Negro colleges.) “Practically « 
professor in our Negro colleges 
from the North. They wear their 
academic keys from their Nortt 
ern schools and talk 
the South should integrate 
aren’t they teaching in Northe 
colleges? Because they can't get 
jobs there, that’s why. You 
count on your hands the numbe 
of Negro professors in Norther 
and Western integrated 
That’s why I've never gone back 
for my master’s degree. I couldn't 
take that kind of talk without 
speaking out.” 


up 


teachers have 


about how 
Wh 


college s 


I. Alton, who has a BA from 
and an MA from 
Northwestern University and who 
teaching since 1926, is 
necipal of the all-Negro Pick- 
i High School in Brenham. He 
is been principal since 1937, The 
frame building was built in 1928. 


irie View 


been 


Asked to predict when integra- 
tion would come about in his town, 
Alton said, “It'll be a long time, I 
imagine. They're (the whites) go- 
ing to get a new school, and I 
guess we'll get a new one out of 
it too. It’s net so much that we 
don’t have room; it’s just that it’s 
too much like living in a shack. 
We're antiquated.” 


What efforts had Brenham Ne- 
made to bring about inte- 
ration? “Don’t hear much about 
in the community. I suppose if 
we had had equal facilities this 
never would have come up.” 
Would he welcome integration? 
It depends. Not just for the sake 
of getting to mix with whites. If 
I were a student, and if there 
(Continued on Page 2) 


groes 








‘Maybe Somebody Just Got a Conscience’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were a colored school here that 
had everything I needed, and 
there was an integrated school 
farther on a few blocks, I'd just 
stop at the colored school. It 
would be just a matter of con- 
venience with me.” 


‘Except for Advantages’ 

Alton predicted that if integra- 
tion came, practically all Negro 
teachers would lose their jobs, be- 
cause he doubted that the com- 
munity would stand for white chil- 
dren studying under Negro teach- 
ers. “As for Negro principals, I 
don't guess that would ever come 
about.” 

We interrupted half a dozen 
Negro boys playing basketball on 
an outdoor court and asked if they 
would like to go to an integrated 
school. Three of them came right 
back with a firm “yes”; then as 
they talked about why, they 
switched to the position of the 
others, which was that “it doesn't 
matter except for the advantages.” 
They said they thought they had 
about as good a school as the 
whites, except for the building. 

A few miles east of Brenham on 
Route 90 is a dirt turnoff, and a 
100 yards up this turnoff is the 
Mt. Zion rural school. There are 
four teachers, 106 students, eight 
grades (“some” 10th). The build- 
ing is creaky as an ante-bellum 
barn. The school library has about 
30 books. Principal is Mrs. N. E. 
Hogan, a BA graduate of Prairie 
View, an MA graduate of Texas 
Southern University, with one 
summer of studies at Columbia 
University. Our visit seemed to 
make Mrs. Hogan uneasy. She 
didn’t sit down and didn’t ask us 
to sit. When she wasn’t staring at 
the floor, she was staring at the 
ceiling. She made short work of 
the interview. 

Did the rural community seem 
ready for integration, or not? “I 
just haven't thought about it, and 
I'll tell you the truth. You just 
don’t hear it talked around here.” 

Would she like to see integration 
come about? 

“Like I say, I just haven't 
thought about it. I read about it 
being done elsewhere, but unless 
it's talked where you are, you 
don't think about it much. No you 
don't.” 

As for what it would mean for 
her personally, she said it would 
mean she was out of a job. 

M. K. Lee, 59, janitor at the 
George Carver High School in 
Navasota, said the principal had 
gone home. Lee got a fourth-grade 
education in an eight-grade coun- 
try school when he was growing 
up near Navasota. “Time I got 
that high (the fourth grade) my 
older brothers and sisters were 
married off, and the white folks 
who owned the farm told my par- 
ents they needed me in the field. 
I don't want to talk too much but 
some of the children miss days 
now ‘cause they're needed in the 
field. Not many days, though.” 

He said there wasn't much be- 
ing said among the Navasota 
Negroes about integration, “and 
when they do talk, they say, ‘Well, 
it's been so long this way.’ 

“I'll tell you how I feel. If the 
youngsters got along, I'd be for 
it. That's about all all of us want, 
is to get along. ‘Course, if the 
white folks objected, I guess it 
would be better to leave it this 
way.” 

The Navasota Negroes have a 
red brick high school. “Lots of 
whites say this is the best looking 
colored school they seen,” 
said Lee. 


Sacrifice for Progress 
The halls were almost deserted. 

Only one boy was getting his 

books out of a locker. He was Levy 
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Douglas, 17. Levy said he and his 
friends would like to attend an 
integrated school “not because it 
would mean going to a better 
school, but because we've got to 
learn to live with the other race.” 

Raymond Smith, principal of the 
eight-grade elementary school in 
Anderson (Negro high school stu- 
dents have to travel 10 miles to 
Richards), has been in teaching 
26 years, a principal 15 years. He 
got both the BA and the MA from 
Prairie View. 

“I would accept integration even 
if it meant losing my job,” said 
Smith. “Yes. If it meant progress 
for America.” 

But he said he didn’t feel in any 
immediate danger of losing his job 
for that reason because “You don’t 
hear talk from Negroes around 
here about integration. You hear 
talk about equal facilities.” 

Smith came up with a worry 
frequently voiced by the Negro 
school administrators: “Some of 
my friends feel that if we were 
integrated, if the Negro teacher 
was let out, would the Negro stu- 
dent be able to express himself 
fully in an integrated school? My 
friends feel the Negro boy would 
have to be superior to the white 
boy to get the same chance. In 
athletics or dramatics, for exam- 
ple. I agree this might be a prob- 
lem. 

“I have a friend in San Antonio 
whose son was in an integrated 
school. He asked to be transferred 
back to the Negro school. He 
didn’t get the extra-curricular 
work he wanted, but he got plenty 
of patrol duty.” 

Smith warned the Observer re- 
porter he might not always run 
into Negroes 
openly. “You're white; you're a 
stranger; some of them might 
think you was sent.” 


‘Still Pretty Rough’ 

Negro superintendent of schools 
in Huntsville is Percy Howard, 
42 (BA, Jarvis Christian College; 
MEd, TSU). We found him at- 
tending the night game between 
Sam Houston State and Texas 
A&I. The athletic event was not 
all Jim Crow. Texas A&I has a 
Negro on its team, and Sam Hous- 
ton has integrated the end zones. 

With Howard, the first expressed 
reticence was encountered. 

He was polite but cautious. “You 
can’t just give a flat answer to a 
stranger,” he said. “We'd have to 
talk quite a while. I'd have to 
know something about where you 
stand. 

“I'll say one thing, I don’t blame 
everyone for what’s happened to 
me.” 

Asked if he thought some Negro 
students might be discouraged in 
integrated classes, he said, “That's 
about it.” 

Howard went on, “You're deal- 
ing with a thing like culture, and 
when you level it across the broad 
land, it's pretty low.” 

Meaning the uneducated whites 
will also have to be educated be- 
fore integration can be _ estab- 
lished? “Yes,” he said, “that’s just 
what I mean.” He said integration 
is not something you can discuss 
in terms of one county, or one re- 
gion, but that it must be discussed 
in terms of the entire nation. 

Howard admitted that he “prob- 
ably” would be fired if his schools 
were integrated but he insisted 
that that had nothing to do with 
his cautious attitude. 


Roughest Night of Week 


In Trinity, the “gateway to the 
pines,” a town of 1,700, we set out 
to visit Calvin Franklin, Negro 
superintendent of schools and a 
Negro political leader. 

We asked the Texaco dealer, 
Raymond Spear, who was chat- 
ting with an off-duty Department 
of Corrections lieutenant, how to 
get to Franklin's home. Spear is 
| @ white man and obviously full of 





who would talk! 





the ebullient spirit of the old 
South. 

“You don’ wanna go see Calvin, 
not on Friday night you don’,” he 
said with a grin. “Calvin's a good 
ol’ boy; he’s got to live over there, 
got nowhere else to live, but that 
section, well, you jus’ don’ wanna 
go over there on Friday nights.” 

Why? Lots of rough bars? 

“Niggers call ‘em barrelhouses. 
Yea, they got ’em. But I jus’ mean 
they’d pick you clean. All right, if 
you wanna go, I'll tell you—-Take 
the first road, and I mean road, to 
the left Keep on past the 
abandoned railroad track. "Bout a 
block, you'll come to a road to 
your left. Don’ take that! You 
heard of Post Office Street in Gal-; 





at Saratoga, the babies cried to 
kill 'em.” 

Didn't they do anything to the 
white killers? 

Lieutenant: —‘“Oh, 
might call you up and talk 
over.” 

Spear: —‘‘Might send you a let- 
ter sayin’ to drop by at your con- 
venience.” 

Lieutenant: —“It's changin’ 
some. Don’t kill 'em like they usta. 
Old folks dyin’ off and young ones 
have different ideas.” 

The white superintendent of 
schools in Trinity is R. L. Burton, 
BA from Rice and MEd from Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

Burton welcomed us to a chair 
on his front porch and explained 


the sheriff 
it 
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veston? It don’t hold a candle to 
this. Go on past a little church and 
turn left through some bushes, 
and there you are. 

“But don’ go.” | 


Didn’t See a Thing | 

The lieutenant put in: “He's not 
exaggeratin’.” 

Spear: —“There was a nigger 
woman over there was stabbed to 
death. This attorney, he used to 
be in the legislature, dead now, 
he took the case and summoned a 
hunnerd of us as eye witness. A 
hunnerd! Well, of course, we 
hadn’ seen it. We didn’ even know 
she was dead.” 

Had he been there when she 
was killed? “Like I say, none of 
us had seen it.” He laughed. 

He said a Negro’s body was 
found down by the railroad tracks 
earlier this week. “Don’ know how 
he died,” said Spear. 

He took off his cap and scratched 
his head. “Used to be a town over 
here where the judge wouldn’ let 
nobody leave the courtroom till 
the jury’d been gone ten, 15 min- 
utes. Give the jury that much 
head start. I was on a jury over 
there.” 


Lieutenant: —‘“Ten, 15 years 
ago over in the Big Thicket, a 
town called Saratoga, they used 
to kill niggers on Sunday for the 
fun of it. I'm not joking. They still 
have a sign over there, ‘Nigger, 
don’t let the sun set on your head.’ 
Niggers go around that town if 
they can.” 

Spear: —-“Some back towns lots 
of niggers never have seen. They 
just don't go there.” 


Times Are Changin’ 
Lieutenant:—(Laughing) “What 

will this stranger think of us!” 
Spear:—‘“Used to say over there 


“Haley Censors 
Renew Protests | 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
clearance by government investi- 
gating agencies is enough. 

Textbooks tentatively approved 
by the state textbook committee 
are now being judged by the state 
board of education and by Dr. 
J. W. Edgar, state commissioner 








of education. Edgar's decisions 
must be made by Nov. 3. The 
board will make its final an- 


nouncement of textbook choices at 
its Nov. 13 meeting. 

The Texans for America tried to 
renew their original protests 
against all textbooks now before 
Edgar, but_the commissioner said 








this appeal was too general. 


that the Negro school is only six 
years old, that “most of the nig- 
gers over there wouldn’t have it 
any other way, and it’s a credit 
to their judgment.” He said the 
average Negro student is from one 
to three years behind his white 
classmate and to shift the Negro 
over to the white school would so 
discouragé him that he would drop 
out. 





| 


treated their school equipment as | 
well as the white students did,| as simple as just declaring inte- 
Burton replied: “I'll say this, we} gration. “Supposing a majority of 


painted their building over there | 


since we painted ours, and there’s 
more obscenities written on their 
doors. We have some obscenities 
on ours, of course. They just 
haven't progressed as far socially, 
that’s all. P 

“I feel like this, I like the col- 
ored people. I want them to have 
the best education available to 
them. 'But you can’t legislate the 
mores of the people, and custom 
has already decreed separation. 
Any effort to force integration 
would be a hardship. It would be 
the cruelest thing in the world if 
we told those nigra kids they 
could integrate’ Monday. Now, 
they get a high school education 
and they have their own pep 
squad. But if they came over here, 
they’d drop out probably in a year. 
Some education is’ better than 
none.” 


‘Don’t Worry About Us’ 


“I was assistant superintendent 
of schools over at Navasota when 
the trouble at Little Rock broke 
out and I asked Payne, the princi- 
pal of the nigra school, how he 
felt about it, and he said, ‘Oh, you 
don't need to worry about our peo- 
ple, Mr. Burton. We'll never agi- 
tate for integration. Education is 
the one hope of my people, and 
a lot of 'em wouldn't get it if in- 
tegration came.’ 

“'*Course, he knew without ask- 
ing how I felt and I’m sure what 
he said was colored by what he 
thought I wanted to hear. 

“*Course, one reason most nigra 
teachers and principals are for 
keeping things the way they are 
is, they'd be out of work other- 
wise. If they were integrated too, 
if they got jobs teaching over 
white kids, well, it wouldn’t work 
out, that’s all. 

“Look at it this way, if I put 
all nigra kids under a nigra teach- 
er, that would still be segregation 
even if it was in the same build- 
ing with whites. But if I mixed 
ten whites and ten nigras and put 
them under a nigra teacher, next 
morning I'd have 10 white parents 





after’ me. I just couldn't do it. 
Why, I'd have to put my boy un- 
der a nigra teacher to show ‘em 
I wasn’t playing favorites.” 

He sees no sign of the Negroes 
working for integration, but “you 
never know when the NAACP 
might get strong.” Trinity has an 
NAACP chapter. 

But Burton doesn’t think segre- 
gation is quite as tight as it used 
to be. Five years ago, he said, the 
state kept textbooks used by Ne- 
groes separate from textbooks 
used by whites. Now the books 
are mixed. “The books we are us- 
ing may have been used by col- 
ored pupils in Houston,” Burton 
said. Another sign of relaxing 
standards, he said, is that ten 
years ago an East Texas school 
in the state football playoffs would 
have forfeited the game rather 
than play a team fielding a Negro. 
Now they go ahead and play. 

Negro superintendent of schools 
Calvin Franklin, 36, a dapper grad- 
uate of Prairie View and TSU with 
17 years of teaching behind him, 
told us: 

“Integration? It’s not mentioned 
in East Texas. They're interested 
in what happens in Little Rock 
and New Orleans. That’s not us. 
Some one hears about integration 
in West Texas, or on the border. 
But that’s not us.” 

Asked if he would mind losing 
his job to bring in integration. 
Franklin said, “Not under any 
circumstances would I want a 
group of kids to be sacrificed so 
I could have a job. I've done a 
lot of odd jobs in my life any- 
way and still lived, and that’s 
about all I’m doing now.” 


Asked if he thought the Negroes | Tradition Wou!'d Rule 


But he didn't think it would be 


the people here didn’t want to in- 
tegrate,” he asked, “would they 
try to uphold the law? What kind 
of law enforcement would you 
get? Tradition runs this place, not 
law. Putting all the evidence to- 
gether, I'd say the whites don't 
want it. When they mention in- 
tegration, they say the whole 
problem was brought up by out- 
side agitators. 

“Our group (the Negroes) don't 
even mention it. Why? Because 
we've got an average second- 
grade education.” 

Asked about the Negro who had 
been killed a few days earlier, the 
one mentioned by Spear, Frank- 
lin said, “Our people think a white 
man did it.” 

But he added that instances of 
inter-race violence are rare. 

“In the early 1930s, I can re- 
member my older brothers would 
get in gang fights, race fights. But 
now, I haven't seen any better 
relations between whites and col- 
ored than in this town. The young- 
sters go to cach other's ball games. 
They know each other by name. 
Maybe we're doing better because 
of the Negro vote—a man who 
wants to get elected in a close race 
needs us. And maybe somebody 
just got a conscience.” 

To Be Concluded 


Electric Co-ops Sue 
South Texas Chamber 


(Continued from Page 1) 
co-ops stand for, but “right now I 
don't know whether it was legal to 
refuse their advertising. We'll just 
plead our case and see what the 
courts decide.” 

One thing he was happy about. 
“The suit enjoins (Mr. Dyche and 
myself from ‘prejudicial communi- 
cation with other members of the 
South Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce.’ I'm glad that’s in there. It 
seems a clear case of trying to 
suppress freedom of speech. We 
have the right to talk with our 
members about any darn thing we 
want to.” BS. 





FACULTY DEBATE EXPECTED 





University Controversy Boils To The Surface 


(Continued from Page 1) 
their protest meeting) was one of 
reluctant acceptance but impa- 


tience.” 
The Background 

The University opened its doors 
to Negro undergraduates five 
years ago last month. Though the 
board of regents’ decision came on 
the heels of the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954, it was not court- 
ordered. 

Today the estimates of the num- 
ber of Negroes at the University 
vary anywhere from 125 to 250— 
no official figures are recorded. 
In this cosmopolitan community 
of over 20,000, the Negro minority 
have become increasingly cogni- 
zant of their own aims and ambi- 
tions as fee-paying members of a 
state university. 

The student union, intramural 
sports, and churches surrounding 
the campus have long been inte- 
grated. Student audiences at all 
University events—plays, musi- 
cals, games—are completely de- 
segregated. A growing number of 
restaurants and drug store lunch 
counters in the University area 
serve Negro students. All Uni- 
versity cafeterias are open, with 
the exception that Negro students 
are not allowed to eat as guests 
in the cafeterias in the women’s 
dorms. 


Professional organizations such 
as home economics clubs and 
scientific societies have Negro 
members. ROTC is completely in- 
tegrated, including bands and 
drill squads. Private living units 
such as the YMCA, the Christian 
Faith and Life Community, and 
Campus Guild, a men’s co-op, are 
integrated. Negroes are also wel- 





come in Y activities. Appointive 
jobs in student government and 
student union activities are made 
by the students in charge, theo- 
retically without discrimination. 

On the other hand, University 
housing remains segregated. 
Negro girls live separately in a 
renovated house at 2500 Whitis, 
across the street from the white 
girls’ dormitories. A few doors 
down the street is Almetris Co- 
op, a house for Negro girls. Negro 
men live in a wooden dorm on San 
Jacinto and in one section of 
Brackenridge Hall, a dormitory for 
white men. Many Negro students 
of both sexes live in Negro sec- 
tions of the city, especially on the 
East Side. 


Specific regulations recently an- 
d prohibit Negro students 
from using the lobbies in white 
girls’ dorms and any dorm facili- 
ties, such as water fountains and 
telephones. A Negro girl may visit 
in a white girl’s room if the door 
is closed. 





There is a strict ban on Negro 
participation in varsity athletics. 
Texas teams often play integrated 
teams in all sports, however, both 
in Austin and on the road. 

This week the first Negro was 
elected to the student assembly in 
the annual fall election. A Negro 
girl was selected last year to 
Orange Jackets, honorary women’s 
service organization. 


Law Suit 

An overflow crowd of students 
met in the University “Y” this 
week to plan future action. Olian 
spoke quietly and inexplicitly. He 
said, in effect, that everyone in 
the ‘Monday session with adminis- 





trators respected the honesty and 
position of everyone else. A one- 
week “cooling off period, or let- 
ting-the-dust-settle period” was 
agreed wpon by the nine student 
leaders present. Olian did not say 
whether the administration people 
made any concessions or promises. 


The press were then asked to 
leave the meeting. From reports 
afterwards, the students kicked 
around some of the remarks made 
by administration spokesmen dur- 
ing the afternoon meeting. A num- 





ber of students felt the nine lead- 
ers had erred; that they should 
have refused to delay and led 
demonstrations while feeling was 
high. Others said that by waiting 
the week the students might en- 
list others, and that the admin- 
istration should be granted the 
chance it requested to remedy the 
situation. 


Wade announced that Students 
for Direct Action is seek'ng to em- 
ploy lawyers to file a suit against 
the University of Texas on behalf 
of two Negro student plaintiffs 
to force the University to admit 
them to presently segregated dor- 





Late Bexar Developments 


iw Reliable intelligence reports 

to the Observer indicate that 
the Henry GonzalezJohn Goode 
congressional race in San Antonio 
is going to be extremely close. 
Dwight Eisenhower’s visit Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday in Goode’s 
behalf will be an unknown quan- 
tity. The former president will ad- 
dress a downtown rally Monday. 
He will also put in a plug for the 
GOP candidate for the Texas 
House, Henry Catto Jr. Gonzalez’ 
reaction to Ike’s_ intervention: 
“The Republicans have pushed the 





Political Intelligence 


panic button.” Earlier Gonzalez 
had .commented: “Between you 
and me, I prefer having our own 
Texan, Lyndon Johnson, alive and 
kicking, behind me than any old 
has-been president.” Said Goode: 
“Ike’s visit will insure victory.” 
... President Kennedy will short- 
ly take some kind of personal ac- 
tion in Gonzalez’ behalf, press sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger said this 
week. Salinger said Kennedy’s en- 
dorsement might come in the form 





of a letter to Gonzalez or a per-| 


sonal statement. .. . San Antonio 
Light said the race will have “one 
of the most frantic finishes in lo- 
cal annals.” ... Democratic big 
guns expected to keynote Gon- 
zalez’ North Side dinner Oct. 31: 
Congs. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts and Bolling of Missouri, the 
two principal rivals to succeed 
Sam Rayburn as House speaker 
... A private poll of Kennedy- 
Johnson Democrats in conserva- 
tive areas of the city found only 
two of 70 switching to Goode. But 
GOP precinct organization is con- 
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sidered much stronger than Gon- 
zalez’. . . . Goode and Catto, at a 
beer-and-tamale bust in a Latin 
precinct that went 467-6 against 
John Tower in the Senate run-off, 
honored David Martinez, who has 
been appointed by Tower to the 
Capitol Police Dept. Gonzalez’ 
backers watched the festivities 
from afar. There were arguments, 
but no fisticuffs. 


Gonzalez complained this week 
that Republicans have bought all 
the prime television time between 
now and election day. The accusa- 
tion was made in telegrams to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and the Senate and House 
freedom of information commit- 
tees. Spokesmen for the city’s tele- 
vision stations denied discrimina- 
tion. Maj. Gen. Harry Johnson 
(ret.), Gonzalez’ campaign man- 
ager, demanded “fair and equal” 
treatment ... Thruston Morton, 
GOP senator from Kentucky, may 
join Eisenhower next week in San 
Antonio Gov. Price Daniel 
said this week he thinks Gonzalez 
would make an excellent congress- 
man. 


vod Behind - the-scenes political 

developments: Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough is beginning to give 
serious consideration to the idea 
of his running for governor in '62. 
Some liberals are urging him on, 
others say the Senate seat is more 
important .. . Yarborough would 
like nothing better than to run 
against his old adversary, Allan 
Shivers, who Newsweek said was 
thinking seriously about a guber- 
natorial race ... Jim Wright, who 
said he would make up his mind 
about the governor's race in No- 
vember, provokes more and more 
discussion in liberal circles. Many 
want to go for him early, others 
don’t want to go for him at all... 
Will Wilson, considered in the run- 
ning already, said he would decide 
when “the poinsettias bloom,” al- 
though one joker commented that 





in most of Texas the poinsettias 
haven't bloomed in years .. . Keith 
Wheatley, the independent oilman 
from Stamford, plans an earnest 
no-holds-barred race against Ben 
Ramsey for railroad commissioner. 
His first speeches have been an 
indication. 

State Sen. Bob Baker of 

Houston, a conservative with 
moderate leanings, will announce 
for lieutenant governor shortly, 
the Dallas News and the Houston 
Chronicle both reported. Allen 
Duckworth of the News said Bak- 
er disclosed his plans at a “con- 
fidential” luncheon in the Dallas 
City Club, attended by leading 
Dallas businessmen. Wrote Duck- 
worth: “Baker said he was funda- 
mentally a conservative, but added 
thet in politics today a winner 
must draw from a wide range of 
factions since many conservatives 
were leaping the fence and be- 
coming Republicans. . Baker 
was asked if he didn’t have the 
support of Mrs. Frankie Randolph, 
Houston liberal leader, in his state 
Senate campaign. He replied that 
she supported what she believed 
to be the lesser of two evils, in 
that his opponent was tied to Tex- 
as Manufacturers Association.” 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt, veteran of 
two legislatures and selected in 
1959 by the Associated Press as 
the “outstanding freshman legis- 
lator,” immediately announced for 
Baker's Senate seat. The Houston 
liberal cited disaster relief legis- 
lation and water conservation as 
major objectives in the Senate. 
“Without being critical of any 
member of the Senate,” he said, 
“the whole body has been a block- 
ade to good legislation. This is 
partly because of its rural orien- 
tation. Also, some senators have 
been oversensitive to the lobby. I 
want a chance to break the Sen- 
ate barrier.” 
State Sen. Preston Smith of 

Lubbock, a strong conservative, 

(Continued on Page 7) 





mitories. He said this litigation 
involves “the regents’ infamous | 
decision of last summer.” 


Quizzed by Officials 

At the demonstrations in Kin- 
solving Dormitory last week, the 
Negro students sat quietly, talk 
ing among themselves or to a few 
whites who were there. They re- 
fused to leave when asked by au 
thorities. They also refused to re 
veal their names. One of the Negro) 
students told an AP reporter, “We 
hope to show the University and 
the board of regents that Negro 
students refuse to be treated as 
sub-human.” 

Next day Negro girls at Alme- 
tris Co-op and the dormitory on 
Whitis were quizzed by officials 
from the dean of women’s office. 
Asked if she had participated in 
the demonstration the night be 
fere, each girl answered “no com- 
ment.” When the first girl was 
asked if she cared to name others 
who had been in the demonstra 
tion, there was general laughter, 
and a subsequent refusal in each 
case to answer that query also. 

The Negro students were cal! 
ed into Dean of Students Glenn E 
Barnett’s office Saturday morning 
Those who had been involved in 
the sit-in chamged their minds and 
admitted their participation. The 
were placed on disciplinary pro 
tion. 

President Smiley made this { 
mal statement: 

“I urge each student to continuc 
to keep constantly in view th 
greatest good of the University 
The orderly expression of your 
thoughts and opinions is a preci 
ous thing which I am confident no 
one wants jeopardized by such re 
cent occurences as the interfer 
ence with the meeting of the Stu 
dent Assembly and the incident at 
Kinsolving Dormitory. I appeal to 
your common sense, your judg 
ment and responsibility to permit 
all of us to get on with the real 
business of the University, which 
is the training of the intellect in 2 
wholesome academic community.” 

Asked by the Observer if the 
newly announced regulations or 
dormitory facilities and the pla 
ing of the Negroes on disciplinary 
probation was administrative in 
plementation of a broad regents 
policy, Smiley said, “Yes, I think 


so. 

He said the first he had heard 
about these specific 
was in the news report in the 
Daily Texan. “I don’t know a 
tually if they are regulations o1 
not,” he added. I would say prac 
tices is a better word, wouldn't 
you?” 

Did he care to amplify his 
mal statement? “No, I don’t think 
so,” he replied. “I hope all of 
can keep our feet on the ground 
in these moments of crisis and ga 
on about the main business of the 
University.” He would not con 
ment on the possibility of a law 
suit. 


‘Degrade the Dignity’ 


Ernest Goldstein, a law profes 


regulations 


¢ 
for 


ie 
sor, began circulating the faculty | 


petition. The 175 signatures, he 
said, were not meant to represent 
a cross-section of faculty senti 
ment. “If we had done this on an 
organized basis, we could have 
gotten at least five times that! 
many,” he said. Only 50 signa 
tures were needed to bring up th 
resolution before the general fa 


ulty. 
The’ resolution’ states _ that 
“...the rules and_ regulations 


written and unwritten and en 
forced directly and indirectly, gov 
erning the conduct of students in 
University dormitory and eating 
facilities according to racial cri 
teria degrade the dignity of the in 
dividual, subvert the academic 
community, and interfere with the | 
educational process...” 

Ralph Person, former president 


|SELECTION — WIDE 
| RANGE. SHIRLEY JAY — MO 5- 


of the UT student body and now 
an associate pastor of the Uni- 
Presbyterian Church, is 
president of the Religious Work- 
ers Association, an inter-denomi- 
national organization of youth 
workers in the churches near the 
campus. “We are very concerned 
about the situation here,” he said, 
and have discussed the matter 
thoroughly. We are very much in 
favor of desegregation at the Uni- 
versity. At this point, the question 
as far as we're concerned is what 
method we will take to make our 
feelings felt.” 

rhe referendum on varsity ath- 
letics which passed this week was 
placed on the fall student election 
ballot and provoked a lively de- 


versity 


bate. Two large ads, on consecu- ' 


tive days, were taken in the Daily 

The one which urged a 
vote was paid for by John 
Holmes Jr. of Houston, son of the 
president of the Ex-Students’ As- 


sociation 


* * 
1950 Precedent 
Might Apply 


AUSTIN 

tudent leaders in the integra- 
yn fight at the University of 
s have threatened the admin- 
with a law suit (see 
if what they believe to be 
treatment of Negro stu- 
n regard to University fa- 

s is not ended. 
if filed, would probably 
upon segregated dormito- 
nd restrictions against Negro 
nts in the use of such dorm 
ties as telephones and rest 


lexan 


<ey legal precedent in such a 
two Austin lawyers told the 
Observer, would be McLaurin vs. 
Oklahoma State Regents, 1950. 
McLaurin, a Negro, had been 
admitted to the University of 
Oklahoma as a PhD student. 
University regulations, 
however, he was required to sit 
apart from other students in 
classrooms at a designated desk. 
He was also segregated from other 
students in the main library and 
in the school cafeteria. 
The United States Supreme 
t ruled that the result of the 
egulations requiring the appel- 
sit apart from other stu- 
University facilities was 
1 handicap in his pursuit of grad- 
instruction.” These regula- 
tions, said the court, impaired his 
bility to study and an exchange 
f discussions with other students 
ind discouraged him from a proper 
y of his profession. Citing the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the Court 
uled he must receive the same 
treatment as other students. 
Young Holmes, a business ma- 
told the Texan he was “proud 
f his school” (the college of busi- 
for its negative vote. He 
d he attributed the vote to the 
ynservative nature of business- 
men and to those connected with 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Rep. 
Bob Eckhardt of Houston for the state 
Senate this week is one more indica- 
tion that the traditional status of that 
institution as a kind of undercover 
joint-stock company is about to under- 
go the most serious and concerted 

’ threat in its history. 

A number of outstanding liberals 
and moderates plan to run for vacan- 
cies or against long-entrenched in- 
cumbents whose general political 
views have run the gamut from fos- 
silized to petrified—prompting one 
veteran capitol newsman to predict 
that there will be a change in at least 
seven seats in 1962. A close analysis 
of crucial voting in the last session 
Suggests that a change of five, or 
possibly as few as four, seats would 
mean a major overhaul in the tried 
and tested ways of the upper house. 

In addition, with Ben Ramsey out 
of the picture, one Austin wag says 
the lobby could import Franco’s 
brother-in-law or Tito’s favorite gen- 
eral to be lieutenant governor and 
Senate procedures would still be con- 
siderably more open and democratic 
than they have since the Grey Eagle's 
Star first rose. The chances for a re- 
forming newcomer in that position, 

ssibly the most important in state 
roman hooey are excellent. Don Yar- 
borough of Houston, who gave Ram- 
sey the scare of his life in the 60 


Challenge to the Senate 


elections, already has the inside track. 

It couldn’t happen to a nicer insti- 
tution, or to a more vulnerable one. 
The Texas Senate has killed enough 
good legislation to make a grassroots 
revolution. On taxes, the controlling 
majority in recent years has gone 
against Texas interests often enough 
to reveal a close historical kinship 
with the carpetbag legislatures of an- 
other post-war period. On appropria- 
tions, that majority has persistently 
postponed desperately needed social 
programs. It is only symbolic that 
Wardlow Lane, Senate archdeacon, 
felt himself too “compromised” on 
key issues in the past decade to make 
a bid for lieutenant governor, despite 
the fact he has been first choice of 
the conservative business community. 

These conservative interests, let 
there be no misunderstanding, fully 
understand the nature of the chal- 
lenge. For them the Senate has been 
thoroughly safe, even with the grad- 
ual nibblings at its crumbling facade 
in the past several years. They have 
given every indication that most of 
the election money will go into the 
campaigns for lieutenant governor 
and contested seats. Only determined 


work by all Texans concerned with 
the reform of a cynical and anachron- 
istic institution will counteract their 
efforts. 


Al  —— Cts 


“That fellow’s nuts,” said a coffee- 
drinker in our favorite cafe this week. 


“A monstrous crime against hu- 
manity,”’ said the World Congress of 
Socialists. 


“We feel deep disgust and cold an- 
ger,” said Hugh Gaitskell. 


“A mockery of .. . world attempts 
to achieve peaceful co-operation in 
the atomic field,” said Adlai Steven- 
son. 

The Russian people don’t know 
about this particular bomb yet. It was 
a mere 30-megatons. The next will 
be 50. 


sles Redevelopment 


Cong. Wright Patman of Texar- 
kana had some realistic things to say 
this week about the area redevelop- 
ment program in East Texas, which 
has been attacked by most chambers 
of commerce east of the Navasota 
River: 

“The facts, in a nutshell, are these: 
A few large cities—particularly Dal- 
las and Houston—have indeed been 
growing very rapidly. People have 
been moving into the cities from the 
small towns and rural areas. They 
have had to in order to obtain jobs. 

“In contrast, however, the over- 
whelming percentage of the smaller 
towns and rural areas of East Texas 
are going downhill. In most of these 


counties, employment in the first 
quarter of the present year was less 
than it was a year ago; two years 
ago, and even five years ago. What is 
happening . . . is that the populations 
of most of these counties are actually 
declining, because families are being 
forced to move away in search of em- 
ployment opportunities. 


“In many of the 71 counties of East 
Texas, purchasing power has actually 
gone down within the past year . 


“Something must be done to help 
create new kinds of economic activity 
and expanding job opportunities in 
the rural and small town communi- 
ties.” 


Another Rally 





Long Hot Winter 


AUSTIN 

Retired General Phidias Weed, one- 
time director of the American mili- 
tary mission to the lower Sudan and 
an old chess-playing associate of Chi- 
nese Gordon in the palace at Khar- 
doum, keynoted the Austin American- 
ism rally at Municipal Auditorium 
this week with an appeal for a State 
Department in every state to counter- 
act extraneous influences in America’s 
centralized conduct of foreign affairs. 

Weed, wearing pince-nez and hip- 
boots, said American NATO forces in 
Europe should be dismantled and dis- 
patched to McComb, Mississippi, to 
defend the God-given rights of states 
to choose their own voters. 

He drew cheers by lauding the ef- 
forts of the John Z. Birch Chowder 
and Marching Society to abolish fed- 
eral mail boxes. After the Yankees 
beat the Reds, he said, every leftie 
in the Red bullpen should have been 
deported to Yugoslavia. 

Weed’s appearance, his fifth in four 
days, was sponsored by the Austin 
Anti-Communism League, the Pflu- 
gerville High Tories, the Bastrop 
Brown Shirts, and the Dripping 
Springs Jaycees. 

R. J. “Whitie” Peterson, a retired 
brigadier general who fought under 
Weed in the Crimean War, said the 
National Council of Churches “repre- 
sents a graver internal danger than 
communism itself.” Hitherto undis- 
covered statements by St. Matthew 
against the National Council, he said, 
were published this month in the John 
Z. Birch Society journal. 

Rev. T. Christopher Ingersol, pastor 
of a non-denominational church some- 
where in Idaho, said: ‘This neo-ortho- 
doxy, or social gospel, is essentially 
agnostic in essence.” Dismissing the 
National Council of Churches’ broth- 
erhood-of-man idea as “essentially 
hogwash,” Ingersol said when Christ 
expressed the sentiment, “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do,” it was a private remark to the 
Roman carpenters, was off-the-rec- 
ord, and was not meant to be publi- 
cized generally. “This is typical of 
how the dreamers and misty-eyed re- 
formers take statements out of con- 
text,” he said. 

M. A. “Whitie” Laard, private citi- 
zen, warned that communists had in- 
filtrated Travis County libraries by 
placing books by the Marquis de Sade, 
Henry Miller, and D. H. Lawrence on 
the shelves. CenTex subversives, he 
warned, are trying to induce young- 
sters to read filthy literature which 
tends to discredit marriage. “Better 
Wed than Red,” he admonished. 

F. L. “Whitie’” Leon, chairman of 
the league’s committee on state gov- 
ernment, said his panel had reliable 
information that the Kremlin sent out 
key agents to the state capitol earlier 
this year to oppose the two percent 
general retail sales tax. They succeed- 
ed “in one of the most cunning plots 
since the murder of Czar Nicholas II,” 


he said, in enacting the exemptions 
on outer work garments and on all 
sales under 25 cents, and they worked 
“with all the talents at their com- 
mand” for passage of an industrial 
safety bill and for putting banks un- 
der the escheat law. 

The Austin High Maroon Band 
played patriotic songs at intermission, 
but was interrupted during a stirring 
rendition of ‘“‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” by city councilman Louis 
Yanks, who said the song was not 
only unrealistic but had once been 
used against Texas and was extreme- 
Iy revolutionary in its early utilita- 
rian context. 

The crowd heard a report from 
S. V. “Whitie’” Finnletter. Subver- 
sives, he said, have infiltrated book- 
mobiles in Hays County with books 
upholding lasciviousness and other 
unAmerican doctrines. “Better Dead 
than Bed,” he admonished the Youth 
for McKinley-Goldwater who crowd- 
ed the balconies. 

Jake Gringo, a communist for 45 
years before he renounced his former 
associates day before yesterday, said 
American colors should be merely 
white and blue. He said the Articles 
of Confederation were “destroyed 
from the inside” and blamed traitors 
in the State Department for bringing 
on the War of 1812. He slapped an. 
artificial leg and said the Reds pushed 
him under the 10:10 train to San An- 
tonio. 

J. Javits Zaley, in a special tape- 
recorded report, said his textbook 
committee had succeeded in purging 
the writings of Upton Sinclair, Ern- 
est Hemingway, Boris Pasternak, Red 
Barber, Red Grange, and DeWitt Red- 
dick, as well as the works of several 
beatnik Negro poets. Maps in new 
sixth-grade geographies, he said, 
would change the label on the Red 
Sea to the Dead Sea. “Better Dead 
than Red,” he added. He recommended 
that youngsters be encouraged to read 
such classics as Frank Merriwell at 
Yale and John Birch at Texas Tech. 

F. R. “Whitie” Jefferson listed the 

following as the work of communists: 
the United Nations, federal aid to 
education, the French and Indian War, 
compulsory vaccination for smallpox, 
the pure food and drug act, the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, abolition of en- 
tail and primogeniture, the bank holi- 
day of 1933, the assassination of Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, the British Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1871, and 1883, Red 
Cross blood banks, immunization 
against diphtheria by public health 
agencies, relief food for international 
refugee children, the election of Grov- 
er Cleveland, and public venereal clin- 
ics. 
After the speeches, the crowd re- 
mained to hear a tape-recording of the 
full proceedings. The tapes are avail- 
able at the Liberty Bell Bookshop, lo- 
cated deep in the Balcones Fault. 

W.M. 





The Feds 


WASHINGTON 

“Democrat,” the publication of the 
party’s national committee, contains 
a table in its latest issue which, it 
says, “shows how legislation passed 
by Congress at this session and signed 
by Pres. Kennedy is working to help 
people, to get rid of slums, to wipe 
out pockets of idleness and suffering, 
to cleanse our streams, to raise the 
income of farmers.” The table says: 

* $5.68 million in federal grants 
for urban renewal in Texas have been 
approved. 


in Texas 


*% one urban area and 47 rural 
areas are eligible for urban redevel- 
opment assistance in Texas. 

* Texas farmers will get $80 mil- 
lion more under new price-support 
levels administered by the Dept. of 
Agriculture this year. 

* just over one million Texas 
workers will receive benefits from an 
increased minimum wage. 

* about $2.8 million in federal 
grants for building sewage facilities 
to prevent water pollution will be 
made in Texas this year. 
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‘GRADUATED RECIPROCATION’? 





Where The Individual American Comes In 


(Fifth of several columns) 
AUSTIN 

The newspapers and magazines are 
full of civil defense. The government 
is distributing pamphlets by the mil- 
lions of copies—facts about fallout, 
first aid, emergency sanitation, home 
protection exercises, warning signals, 
conelrad, dosimeters, shelters. Adults 
are attending night classes in the pub- 
lic schools. Businessmen are moving 
in on the new construction industry. 
Las Vegas patriots have developed a 
plan to repel an invasion of Nevada 
by Californians after the bombs fall, 
and communities around New York 
City are also bracing to repel the 
frightened mobs that might escape 
the holocaust. 

It would be superfluous to augment 
such nearly hysterical activity. Rather 
might we serve a better purpose by 
explaining why, in a full-scale nuclear 
war, given what we know and can do 
now, the cities are doomed, civil de- 
fense or no. 


Discussing nuclear attack, a Navy 
Department publication says, “In a 
city, a firestorm is inevitable.’’ Read- 
ers will remember from Community 
of Fear that firestorms consume the 
available oxygen in the air and that 
city shelters, to be any good, would 
have to be very deep and provided 
with built-in oxygen supply and cool- 
ing systems. After a few weeks in 
such a shelter, if a person had one, 
he would have to get out of town— 
rubble, twisted metal, smoking ruins 
—as best he could. He could not drive 
his car, because it would still be too 
“hot” with radioactivity. Besides, 
what would he use for streets? 


As NORMAN COUSINS ex- 
plains, missile have made evacuation 
of major cities impossible because of 
the extremely short warning time, 
half an hour or less. Hence, the shel- 
ter emphasis. Hydrogen bombs borne 
by planes have also made the average 
shelters useless, because as prepara- 
tions are made to withstand a certain 
megatonnage of attack at a given 
place, all the enemy has to do is in- 
crease ‘the number and the potency 
of the bombs he schedules for that 
area. Hydrogen bombs are cheap and 
plentiful. A hydrogen bomb with the 
power of 20 million tons of TNT costs 
no more than $250,000; that much 
TNT would cost more than $10,000,- 
000,000. 

A nuclear firestorm in a city sends 
temperatures of as much as 1,000 de- 
grees into the shelters, and they be- 
come furnaces. Even with a mere one- 
megaton bomb, all brick buildings 
within 200 square miles collapse. As 
Cousins says, the shelter then gets, 
not fallout, but fall-in. 

Shelters in the cities would have 
to be-sealed from the outside and 
would require manufactured oxygen. 
The entire supply of oxygen manu- 
factured in the U.S. last year would 
not sustain a city of 100,000 people in 
a shelter for more than two weeks. 

They would also have to be very 
deep. A ten-megaton bomb exploded 
close to the surface of a city would 
produce a crater 2,500 feet across and 
240 feet deep. The New York City 
subway system would be crushed by 
just one such explosion. Cousins says 
shelters for large metropolitan popu- 
lations would have to be 400 feet 
deep. 

“Here again, however,” Cousins 
muses, “the shortness of warning 
time would prevent all but a compar- 
ative handful from taking cover.” 


F atiour SHELTERS 
would help people outside the blast 
area to survive. The authorities do 
agree on this. However, even here 
there is at least one serious problem 
that country people had better con- 
sider when they buy one of the shel- 
ters. Will it filter radioactivity out of 
the air? 

Some of the shelters simply have 
air-vent “elbows.” These are sup- 
posed to let the fallout that is falling 
out fall out of the air before the air 
goes on into the shelter. The makers 


do not explain what they expect to 
happen to the rest of the fallout that 
is not falling out of the air as it passes 
into the shelter. 

Another exception has to be entered 
even about the non-urban shelters. 
Maj. Gen. Wm M. Creasy, former 
chief chemical officer, U.S. Army, 
says that if the warheads carry chem- 
ical or bacteriological weapons in- 
stead of nuclear explosives, we are 
guaranteeing sure death or sure sick- 
ness, depending on the weapons, by 
having ventilating fans and air condi- 
tioners drawing the poisoned air into 
the shelters. No system has been in- 
vented that will filter out “GB,’’ the 
lethal nerve gas, Cousins says. 

Life Magazine’s recent statement 
(on the cover with Elizabeth Taylor 
as Cleopatra) that 97 out of 100 can 
survive a nuclear attack is a gross 
inversion of the probabilities. 

I. F. Stone’s Weekly Sept. 25 evi- 
dently traced Life’s figure to the lat- 
est Rand study: the estimated casual- 
ties from an attack of 300 megatons 
on military targets exclusively. Stone 
suggested Life is trying to sell a nu- 
clear war as 97 percent pure. 

Psychiatrist Frank points out that 
by setting up arbitrary limitations on 
the size of an attack one can show 
that if certain highly unlikely condi- 
tions are met the country can survive 


a nuclear war. “But the ener ot 
bound by these limitations.” - 
megaton attack would wi’ ie 


American or the Russian ,; .on. 


If the problem in the cities can be 
solved at all, (so uncertain a premise 
that Brown and Real say the rational 
thing to do is to give up the city 
dwellers as lost and plan to rebuild 
elsewhere,) it will be solved only by 
mass urban collective shelters and GI 
issue of supplies. Ever, such a pro- 
gram would not offer sure protection. 


K nrusucuev now boasts 
of a 100-megaton bomb. The New 
York Times Oct. 2 reports the Atomic 
Energy Commission admits such a 
bomb would ignite fires over a 60- 
mile radius at almost the speed of 
light. The fire would cover 11,300 
square miles, about 2,000 square miles 
larger than Vermont. 

Many people, especially pacifists, 
oppose civil defense altogether on 
grounds that it adds to the war psy- 
chosis and therefore the chance of 
war. It is difficult to see how one can 
ask people not to try to survive a war 
so threatening and so possible. But at 
the very least the shelter sellers must 
be asked by the government and the 


public whether they are not, in fact, 
vending tombs. 


Tue ONLY civil defense 
worthy of the name is the prevention 
of nuclear war. 

Many concerned people are para- 
lyzed by these facts because they be- 
lieve the only course open for advo- 
cacy is complete unilateral disarma- 
ment at once. This is not so. A non- 
violent world is the goal of thoughtful 
men who know the facts of war these 
days. Norman Cousins argues win- 
ningly for a world security system in 
which a nation will retain sovereignty 
over its own way of life while sur- 
rendering sovereignty over weapons 
of mass destruction. Without such a 
system, national security, Cousins 
says, continues to be a contradiction in 





terms; for as President Kennedy also 
said, perhaps echoing Cousins, even 
as nations grow stronger in arms, 
they are becoming more and more in- 
secure. 


It would be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to make the sudden leap from this 
mistrustful world to a world where 
everyone trusts everyone, and every- 
one is trustworthy. One. remembers 
that Einstein said “I am a convinced 
(and dedicated) but not an absolute 
pacifist.” 


There are first steps that our gov- 
ernment can take—steps that do not 
denude us militarily, steps that do not 
involve calamitous risks, steps that 
may keep the peace. 


Charles Osgood, director of the 
communications program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has formulated this 
idea carefully. He calls it “graduated 
reciprocation in tension-reduction.” 
Here is his thesis: 

“Just as the arms race itself is a 
form of unilateral but reciprocative 
tension-increasing activity, one can 
conceive of unilateral but reciproca- 
tive tension-decreasing activity. 

“One side would announce both its 
intention to take a certain tension- 
reducing step as of a certain date and 
the reciprocation expected of the 





No Visible Effort 


Excerpts from 
Caller-Times: 
aa 


the Corpus Christi 


State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee members met with Gov. Price 
Daniel in Austin recently to speak of 
politics and Republicans. 

Out of this meeting came a pro- 
gram which betrayed little uneasiness 
over the increased intrusion of Re- 
publican mavericks on the Texas 
Democratic rangeland. Much was 
made of a grassroots campaign to 
qualify Democrats to vote in next 
year’s elections—with particular en- 
couragement to minority groups 
whose allegiance to the party was 
presumed to be unquestioned. Mem- 
bers agreed to expand the Young 
Democrats Clubs and Women’s Dem- 
ocratic clubs and to stress the theme 
that the state party has a platform 
on which most Texans can agree. 

Daniel set the tone when he said: 
‘It is the party of the people. It needs 
all shades of opinion to be well bal- 
anced and to prevent control by ex- 
tremists at either pole of political 
thought.’ 

This was well said. But at this mo- 
ment there is nothing to indicate that 
conservative Democrats who dominate 
the SDEC are willing to work with 
liberal Democrats except on their own 
terms. No visible effort has been_made 


to welcome liberals back into the of- 
ficial family. 

This is a strange omission. It sug- 
gests that party officials have not 
learned much from the sad experience 
of June when a Republican, John 
Tower, became the junior senator 
from Texas. The record indicates that 
liberals concluded they had no choice 
between a real Republican and an Ei- 
senhower Democrat, wherefore they 
stayed at home and the Republican 
won. 

Now it is impossible that a similar 
set of circumstances will arise in the 
governor’s race next year. But it 
could happen. It would appear to be 
the height of political irresponsibility, 
therefore, for dominant conservatives 
to ignore liberals in their state party 
plans. It will do no good to pretend 
that liberals will happily join conserv- 
atives to work out a conservative 
platform and nominate and elect con- 
servative candidates. There will have 
to be some real horse trading and 
some old fashioned give and take to 
make the state party a truly effective 
instrument in the elections of next 
November. Conservative Democrats 
can lose next November, just as they 
did in June, if they ignore the advice 
and counsel of their liberal compa- 
triots. 

aa 


other, but the step would be taken 
regardless of prior commitment to 
reciprocate 


“The actions taken by each side 
would be graduated in degree of risk 
potential according to the reciproca- 
tion obtained or not obtained from 
the other 


Tentative unilateral gestures in re- 
cent years have been largely abortive, 
Osgood writes, because they were not 
graduated and persisted in as part of 


a consistent policy and were not pub- 
licly announced in advance, nor were 
the possible forms of reciprocation 
specified 

Osgood's approach to world affairs, 
he adds, assumes “‘that the Russians 
are more like us than Bogey Men, that 
they would like to find a way out of 


this mess as much as we would, that 


their motivations are derived more 
from insecurity than the urge to world 
domination 

We had:better test some such as- 
sumption, and so had the Russians, or 
we may none of us survive to fight 
on for what we believe in. 

Psychologists writing in the Jour- 
nal of Social Issues suggest that the 


first step could be lifting restrictions 


on travel in the U.S. Urie Bronfen- 
brenner, professor of psychology at 
Cornell, says: “Consider .. . the psy- 
chological impact abroad of a public 
statement by the President . . . made 
with great fanfare that the United 
States, in the interests of furthering 
peaceful relations between nations, 
has unilaterally waived all restric- 
tions on the travel of Soviet and satel- 
lite nations within our borders.” 
Bronfenbrenner also suggests, very 
tentatively, “the closing down of some 
of our overseas bases’’ coupled with 
measures to preserve the economies 


of the host countries by turning the 
installations over to the U.N. for use 
as centers for exploring peaceful uses 


of atomic energy, international uni- 
versities, and so on. 

President Kennedy himself af- 
firmed to the United Nations that the 


risks of disarmament pale in compar- 
ison with the risks of an unlimited 
arms race. For my part, I would sug- 


gest that Osgood’'s idea be applied 
through an adaptation of the first 
point in Kennedy’s disarmament pro- 
gram, in which he proposes that all 
nations sign the nuclear testing ban 
treaty drafted by the U.S. and Brit- 
ain 

The | and the British, and all 
other nations that would sign, should 
simply go ahead and sign the test ban, 
whether the Russians would or not. 


The risk would be small by the Presi- 


dent’s testimony that our nuclear 
stockpile is adequate. Russia would 
be put under pressure. 


W: ARE ENGAGED in a 
contest with Russia for affections of 
the uncommitted nations. Russia 
could not indefinitely sustain psycho- 
logical setbacks among the leaders of 
these countries. Reciprocation could 
set in. Perhaps by persistent planning 


prodding—first one step, then an- 
other—on Osgood’s graduated basis, 
we could convert the hostile cycle into 
a cycle of increasing friendliness. 

We will never know until we actu- 
ally try: until our country actually 


takes a tension-reducing step on its 
own. And after trying, we must try 
again. The indispensable condition is 

a willingness to take a first step. 
And this is where the individual 
American comes in, if he wants to. 
R.D. 


(Next and last column: 
Is the Individual Impotent?) 
(Footnotes: Drawn from Bureau of 
Ships, Navy Dept.’s “Principles of Radia- 
tion and Contamination Control,” Cousin’s 
In Place of Folly, Brown and Real’s Com- 
munity of Fear, Journal of Social Issues, 
all previously cited, and President Ken- 
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STEREOTYPED AND FALSE 





A Banal Expression of Texas Mythology 


THE FACE OF TEXAS, A Sur- 
vey in Words and Pictures, by 
Green Peyton, with photographs 
by Quincy Howe, Jr., and others, 
Crowell, New York, 278 pp. 


AUSTIN 

This is a heavy hard-back -book 
with pretty pictures. It is the kind 
of book about which Easterners 
who bother with it will write wit- 
ty, twinkling reviews, and Texas 
book editors will use to remind 
the patrons of the hackneyed Tex- 
as heritage with which they are 
ceaselessly patronized. It is so 
vapid and vulnerable, so shallow, 
banal, tired, prosy, and strained, 
one may wonder why trouble re- 
viewing it at all, but it is an ex- 
pression of the Texas mythology 
and therefore is worth some at- 
tention. 

Taken as a class, the Texas 
myths are based on the Texas ex- 
aggeration, a standardized concept 
of “the Texan” with invariable 
attributes that have social and 
political implications, the simplifi- 
cation of state and local history 
in the lives of a few rugged indi- 
vidualists, and an intracable pro- 
vincialism that is proud of some 
Texas things on a highly selective 
basis and silent or mistaken about 
the rest. They are elaborations of 
the values and purposes never bet- 
ter epitomized than by former 
Governor Allan Shivers’ oratorical 
category, “the Texxx-iss_ spirit.” 
Nor is the Shivers example idly 
chosen, for as they are presented 
these books, brags, jokes, stories, 
stereotypes, and slogans are mis- 
leadingly and propagandistically 
conservative in their import. One 
may differ whether this or that 
manifestation fulfills these various 
qualifications—most of the maga- 
zine articles do; John Wayne's 
“The Alamo” certainly does; 
George Fuermann's The Reluctant 
Empire does not—but Green Pey- 
ton's The Face of Texas is so faith- 
ful to the prevailing fancies, it's a 
prototype. 


HIS BOOK by the San Antonio 

writer makes no serious appeal 
to the intelligence, describes lit- 
tle or nothing a city dwelling Tex- 
an experiences as Texas, and save 
only the standards of the pitchman 
from the chambers of commerce, 
is not even original journalism. 
It is a strung together melange of 
miscellany, organized under cli- 
ches, propped up by an occasional 
well-told story (such as the ac- 
count of the history of Post, Tex- 
as), and pasted together by su- 
perlatives from nowhere and sta- 
tistics from anywhere. 

The idea, “Texas,” is presented 
as the simple-minded conviction 
of Texans that nowhere can be 
finer. 

Writes Peyton: 

“Texas is as big as ever. In many 
respects, it is bigger .. . The big- 
ness of Texas is in the land itself. 
Everywhere the earth is level, 
wide, and open, stretching away 
und away, under the vast canopy 
of the sky... 

“Drivers ... are roused into a 
{over of competition at the sight 
of « car from Texas. They are com- 
pelled to overtake and pass it, by 
# passion stronger than them- 
.. There are pilgrims 
who keep returning to (Texas), 
as if drawn by some mystical at- 
traction which they cannot de- 
fine.” 

“There are few billboards along 
the highways in Texas.” The Texas 
Panhandle is “that corridor run- 
ning northward from the main 
body of Texas, in the general di- 
rection of the Arctic Circle.” 
“There are times when Divine 
Providence seems determined that 
every part of Texas shall be rich.” 

“Texas is nothing if not spa- 
cious. Its area is wide enough to 
encompass yesterday, today, and 


selves. . 
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tomorrow, in one infinite expense 
of time. And so it does, and so it 
will, for as long and as far as a 
living eye can reach.” 

The highway from Marathon to 
Big Bend national park is really 
something: “Like almost all Texas 
highways, the road is as urbane 
as the driveway leading to a baro- 
nial estate, in spite of the lonely 
land that it traverses.” 

Texans themselves are present- 
ed as a remarkably homogeneous 
people. They are rugged, touchy, 
proud, and rich. Even their crim- 
inology has a heroic aspect. 

The “typically Texan traits,” 
Peyton writes, are “optimism, can- 
dor, and self-confidence.” 

The law in Texas harks back to 
the frontier rules “that you didn’t 
shoot a man in the back, for in- 
stance, or put poison in his well. 
So long as you observe these nice- 
ties in Texas, what you do is your 
own business. .. . You don’t insult 
a man in Texas, unless you intend 
to kill him—or are prepared to 
have him kill you . . . Petty thiev- 
ery and mayhem are less prevalent 
than in most other regions in the 
world—for the obvious reason that 
they are also grounds for shoot- 
ing.” 

AVING so saddled himself, Pey- 

ton had the problem of how to 
ride down the fact that the Hunts- 
ville state prison is an advanced 
and civilized institution designed 
for the rehabilitation as well as 
the control and punishment of 
prisoners. Well, you see, it’s this- 
away: 

“The State of Texas has always 
been rather lenient toward crime, 
except when it is manifested in 
its more lurid forms. The reason 
lies not so much in sentiment, or 
in the psychiatric theory that 
criminals are misunderstood, as im’ 
a simple recognition of the fact 
that violence is frequently a part 
of human life. Besides, Texans feel 
that being confined at all is pun- 
ishment enough for most crimes.” 

In his chapter on Houston Pey- 
ton writes, “Just in case there 
should be a citizen, here and there, | 
whose portion of the bounty that 
is Texas isn't large enough to keep 
an investment counselor busy, 
Houston provides a home-grown 
mutual fund.” 

In the simpler forms of the Tex- 
as mythology, the political impli- 
cations of a breed of nine million 
rugged individualists settling their 
spats by murder and condescend- 
ing to store their spare shekels in 
Tex-iss’s own mutual fund are 
left inexplicit. Let none accuse 
Mr. Peyton of such indirection: 
he comes right out and means that 
Texans are united behind states’ 
rights, Lyndon Johnson, and the 
oll depletion allowance. 

Here we go: 

“In whatever style they live at 
home, when Texans journey be- 
yond the far-flung borders of their 
state, they prefer to go in style. 
They take with them that cheer- 
ful air of satisfaction with all 
things Texan. . . Texans are deep- 
ly imbued with the ideal of inde- 
pendence. They want to be—and 
feel that they are—self-sufficient. 
One” of the reasons they travel 
abroad is to reassure themselves 
that Texas is doing all right. 


“The urge to be free is what 
makes them manage their own oil 
production, through the Railroad 
Commission. . . .Texas—though it 
acknowledges a kind of dominion 
status within the Union—has car- 
ried on a campaign of long stand- 
ing to preserve its condition as a 
separate social and economic en- 
tity.” 

John Kennedy's election “was 
largely won by Johnson's influ- 
ence over the neighboring South! 
—and by his firm hand on his own! 
state.” Now “the Senate's presid- 
ing deity,” Johnson of course fa-| 
vors the 27.5 percent depletion al- | 
|lowance and “convinced enough | 








Texans that President Kennedy 
would overlook that particular 
landmark of the New Frontier.” 
Without this allowance, “the risk 
of (drilling) failure might become 
prohibitive, and the nation would 
suffer from a fuel shortage.” 
His conception of Texans leaves 
Peyton with a problem or two. 
What with all this about rugged 
individuals, touchiness, the will to 
kill, and everybody rich, how is 
a fellow going to work in the fact 
that some (more than a million) 
of the Texans are Negroes? And 
that some more (a million and a 
half) are Latin-Americans? Well, 
the Mexicans can be passed off in 
the pictures, posing in colorful 
costumes or washing clothes in 


the creek underneath the super- 
highways, but the Negroes are a 
that 


subject requiring famous 


Texas tact, to wit: 





“On the whole, Texas has treat- 
ed its minority citizens with more 
impartiality than is common in 
some of the states next to it.” East 
Texas has resisted integration, but 
“without the bitterness and vio- 
lence that characterize race rela- 
tions in the South. The Negro 
school system is more than ade- 
quate, if not always quite up to 
the standards of white schools. 
Its 9,875 teachers and administra- 
tors earn salaries commensurate 
with those of white educators... . 
Texas at least is trying to meet 
its obligation to all its people. As 
well as a white observer can judge, 
Texas Negroes acknowledge and 
commend the effort.” 

The facts that theaters, restau- 
rants, hotels, even state parks are 
segregated—these would just clog 
up the stereotype. “Citizens of Ty- 
ler can entertain themselves at 
either of two handsome parks” is 


too pleasing a generationalization | Texas, “his public playground for | strengthens 


to be qualified by a niggling ques- 
tion of color. 

There is also an awkward si- 
lence each time the place comes 


to talk about the labor unions. In 
his chapters on the cities, Peyton 
tells about business heroes, but 
nary a union hero. He takes read- 
ers on tours of the Gulf Coast, the 
Hill Country, East Texas, the High 
Plains, Beyond the Pecos, and 
Down in the Valley, but somehow 
his “face of Texas” is missing the 
jaw: the heavily industrialized, 
heavily unionized Sabine area. 

He does talk about unions—ra- 
ther, about non-unions—once. He 
is telling about the Lone Star 
Steel Company: 

“One of Lone Star’s advantages 
over its giant competitors in the 
East is that it has no labor prob- 
lem. While the big steel compa- 
nies were closed down by the 
striking Steel Workers’ Union in 
the last months of 1959, Lone Star 
went right on filling orders. 

“Its non-union hands were fish- 
ing in Lone Star Lake--the big 
reservoir that supplies water to 
the plant—but not because they 
were iM. The company believes 
in a paternalistic policy of keep- 
ing its workers happy, and pro- 
vides recreation faeilities at the 
lake.” 

Whatever Texans Peyton talked 
to, he did not talk to any of the 
3,000 members of the Lone Star 
Steel local of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

The state’s principal distinctions 
seem to be rugged individualists 
and the 65 Texas businesses that 
are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. San Antonio, for ex- 
ample, though “less opulent than 
Houston or Dallas,” should not be 
thought of as down-at-the-heels, 
because “It has plenty of wealthy 
people left.” And then there's 
Joske’s (which “naturally . 
uses the address, By The Alamo”). 

Dallas is a spanking-bright place’ 
that “looks as if it might have 
come straight out of a showcase 
at Neiman-Marcus,” but the city 
suffers the unbearable excitement 
of a gladiatorial combat between 
two giants. “The biggest name in 
| Dallas finance, naturally, is that 
‘of Fred F. Florence, board chair- 
;man of the huge Republic Na- 
tional Bank.” However, R. L. Bob 








Thornton conceived the Dallas 
| Citizens’ Council, “the invisible 
government of Dallas,” and is 


president of the State Fair of| 


the last 15 years.” 

“Through the Citizens’ Charter | 
Association—an offshoot of the) 
Council, formed to give Dallas a} 


| 





more businesslike political man- 
agement—he (Thornton) was per- 
suaded to run for mayor. He won 
handily, and now is serving his 
fourth term. .. . The details of 
administration are handled effi- 
ciently, under the scrutiny of the 
Citizens’ Council, by the city man- 


ager.” 
Isn't this wonderful? 
Houston has been similarly 


blessed by great leaders, Peyton 
writes. Jesse Jones, “a financial 
wizard.” The Brown brothers, who 
“can and will build anything, any- 
where.” Glenn McCarthy, who 
“confused the show of strength 
with its possession.” And today, 
Houston's “outstanding figures are 
those who manage the wealth—in 
properties, cash, and institutions— 
left to their expert care by yes- 
terday’s giants.” 

T IS OBVIOUS that such myths 

distort the truth they deal with 
and omit most of it. They ignore 
the facts about the state’s social 
neglect of the underprivileged, ex- 
ploitation of the racial minorities, 
and mass-scale acceptance of fed- 
eral aid. Because it would make 
the stereotyped Texan absurd, 
they neglect to mention that Tex- 
ans sometimes join unions, go to 
school on federal scholarships, pay 
federal income tax, vote half and 
half between John Tower and 
Ralph Yarborough, live mostly in 
cities and partly in slums, approve 
of school integration in Belden 
Polls two to one, and retire on old 
age pensions and federal social 
security checks. 

They forget the Texan is human 
before he is Texan, struggling to 
find his identity within modern 
nationalist industrialism more 
than he’s a rugged individualist, 
scared of cops and courts and jails 
more than he’s stupid and cruel, 
and married and childed and rou- 
tined more than he’s gallant or 
wealthy or free. 

All these twistings and omis- 
sions are supposed to be justified 
by the pale fiction that the myths 
are funny. It is time that we cease 
being coerced by the threat of be- 
ing thought crotchety, and refuse 
to smile indulgently when the 
Chauvins, the braggarts, the quip- 
sters, the stereotyped launch into 
their spiels, not only, not even 
mainly because their mythology 
the conservative 
frame of mind in Texas, but also 


because they are subverting a 
civilized attention to the truth. 
R.D. 








Skirting The Cuban Coast 


AT SEA 

The southern coast of western 
Cuba from four or five miles at 
sea looks good. It edges a narrow 
lowland covered in late September 
with rusty colors and green that 
look like rushes through the bi- 
noculars. As you head east toward 
the Windward Passage the moun- 
tains climb high against the north- 
ern sky. 

Land from well out at sea almost 
always looks relaxed, and moun- 
tains give it a quality of heavy 
slumber. But the Sierra Maestra 
with Pico Turquino holding its 
iron more than a mile above the 
Caribbean stops out the sky in 
the silhouette of a partially de- 
serted catafalque, and it gives you 
the feeling that half of the sleep- 
ing or dead are on watch in some 
other place. Cuba from the bridge 
of an Italian freighter bound from 
Galveston to Genoa this Septem- 
ber looked good, even noble, but 
its silhouette—maybe more in your 
mind than your eyes—seemed to 
have pieces missing. 

Where the Windward Passage 
points east through both the Ca- 
ribbean and the Atlantic, Cuba 
begins to end and there is Guan- 


tanamo-—GITMO as you knew it! 


;on Navy dispatches when you 
were younger. But before your 
glasses can pick it up there's light 
smoke on the horizon to the south 
and soon the low superstructure 
and stacks of a destroyer—U.S.— 
the big scanning radar antenna 
forward and high above the five- 
inch guns. You feel you've never 
been a sucker for a brass band, 
red badges of courage, or the stuff 
in temples or tents that's half 
evangelism and half massage. And 
even though you remember like a 
broken promise the silliness and 
measured boredom of almost ev- 
ery part of your own military ex- 
perience except engagement with 
the enemy, still the sight of that 
blue-grey destroyer frothing the 
Caribbean five miles off Guantan- 
amo warmed you all over. 

E SKIPPER of the Italian 

freighter turned to you and 
said a word—blockade—and smiled 
a lot different from the way he 
smiled three weeks later when 
you walked with him down the 
streets of his own Genoa. Then 
the destroyer broke her circle and 
came in on a collision course for 
the freighter. An unseen signal- 
man aimed his blinker at the skip- 
per and you on the bridge and the 








light flashed short-long, short- 
long over and over—calling to the 
ship unknown to the destroyer. 
The Italian skipper had his Third 
Officer ready the freighter's light, 
and waited. 

The destroyer veered off the 
collision course about six city 
blocks from the freighter, ran 
down starboard and returned on a 
parallel course about three city 
blocks off the freighter’s starboard 
beam, still calling with her light. 
The Italian skipper had Italy's flag 
raised at the stern and directed 
his Third Officer to call the de- 
stroyer. So the freighter blinked 
short-long, short-long over and 
over at the destroyer—calling an 
unknown ship; and the destroyer 
blinked back short-long, short- 
long over and over, like calling 
HEY-YOU back and forth. 

International waters, the Italian 
skipper said to you, and no war 
now. And you said yes, wondering 
how you'd feel if you were skip- 
pering a US. freighter five miles 
off Corsica in international wa- 
ters—-that same day—and an Ital- 
ian destroyer did what the US. 
one was doing now. On watch 
around Cuba, you thought; the 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Political 
Intelligence 


(Continued from Page 3) 
had announced for lieutenant gov- 
ernor last week. Don Yarborough, 
the Houston liberal, is almost cer- 
tain to run, and House Speaker 
Jim Turman of Gober talks more 
and more like a candidate. Three 
other senators, A. M. Aikin Jr. of 
Paris, Wardlow Lane of Center, 
and Crawford Martin of Hillsboro, 
are now believed to be out of the 
race. A GOP primary for the posi- 
tion will probably pit Bill Hayes 
of Temple and Kellis Dibrell of 
San Antonio. 

Adolph F. Spitta, a Boerne 

lawyer, announced for the 
Texas House seat to be vacated by 
senatorial candidate Ray Bartram 
of New Braunfels. Spitta calls 
himself a “conservative Republi- 
can.” ... In the special election in 
Amarillo Nov. 18 to fill the House 
vacancy created by the death of 
Rep. Edgar Wilson, Republicans 
are being given another strong 
chance in a divided, high-man-wins 
election. The Republican is Ken- 
neth Kohler, president of the Pot- 
ter County Young Republicans. 
The Democrats are Mrs. Caroline 
Wilson, wife of the late represen- 
tative, James Lankford, and Wal- 
ter Knapp Jr. 
Fd Stuart Long, writing in the 

San Antonio Light on next 
year’s campaigns: “The lieutenant 
governorship and the 31 state 
Senate races will draw much con- 
servative money and attention 
from the governor and attorney 
general contests. The business 
community has learned the vast 
importance of the lieutenant gov- 
ernorship in the selection of com- 
mittees and control of legislation. 
Slow liberal gains in the once 
rock-ribbed conservative Senate 
have groups like the Texas Manu- 
facturers Association worried. The 
meetings they are arranging in 
major cities are: aimed wholly at 
the lieutenant governorship and 
the legislative races.” 

Atty. Gen. Wilson has ruled 

that the state must return 
back taxes to oil companies who 
paid the 1959 severance benefici- 
ary gas tax under protest. The 
tax was held unconstitutional by 
the state Supreme Court last year. 

Cong. John Young of Corpus 

Christi asked for confidence 
in what national leaders are do- 
ing about aid to Yugoslavia. Young 
said aid to Yugoslavia has been 
a bipartisan activity since 1949. 
The purpose, he said, has been to 
support that country’s ability and 
determination to maintain inde- 
pendence from Russia and to main- 
tian_a split in the communist bloc. 
“We just have to have confidence 
that our top officials are doing the 
best they can,” he argued. 
ww A bill to outlaw the Commu- 

nist Party in Texas has been 
urged upon Gov. Daniel by Rep. 
John Allen of Longview. Allen 
asked for consideration of such a 
measure in the forthcoming spe- 
cial session next January. 
iw Speaker Turman appointed 

five House members to a 
special committee to study the 
extension of escheat law enforce- 
ment (passed in the regular ses- 
sion) to banks. They were Spears 
of San Antonio, Springer of Ama- 
rillo, Quilliam of Lubbock, Slack 
of Pecos, and Haring of Goliad. 
iw Thirty-five candidates for 

city office began campaign- 
ing in Houston this week for the 
Nov. 18 eiections. The Houston 
Press concluded that, one, Hous- 
ton Negroes would be making 
their most serious bid in history 
with candidates for three council 
positions; two, that Republicans 
would make strong races for three 
council posts; and three, that the 
mayor’s election between incum- 
bent Louis Cutrer, Louie Welch, 
and Garth Bates, would be the 
hottest of all. 
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ILIKE GUADALCANAL: ‘NOBLE, NOT EASY’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 
circumstances are special and the 
bearded one must feel the squeeze. 

The destroyer, trim from stem to 
stern and without a man showing, 
steamed parallel, blinking for a 
long five minutes and the Italian 
skipper stared straight ahead 
through the Windward Passage. 
Then she raced ahead, changed 
her course to the south and got 
under the horizon—all but the top 
of her foremast and the scanning 
antenna. 

Then two jet fighters, US. 
Navy, came silently out of no- 
where, dove, levelled off at about 
a hundred feet and blast-roared 
over the freighter’s bridge and out 
of sight. Dangerous, the Italian 
skipper said. And he said it again 
ten minutes later when a bright 
orange Navy helicopter came in 
at mast height and circled in a 
steep bank, two men looking down 





ww Mrs. Clare Williams, assist- 
ant chairman of the GOP 
national committee, spoke at a 
Fort Worth rally, said “the Ken- 
nedy campaign tried to project . . . 
a profile in courage” but “what 
now stands is a caricature in bum- 
bling.” This administration, she 
said, has been “the most expen- 
sive post-graduate course in the 
history of Harvard University.” 
vod Bill Gardner of the Houston 
Post, whose speculations on 
the subject are shared by many 
Texas liberals, said the Liberal 
Coalition “is apt to become a 
tighter, more solid organization 
when the campaigning gets un- 
derway.” 
Rep. Henry Grover of Hous- 
ton distributed leaflets at 
the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion convention accusing TSTA 
leaders of “stabbing its legislative 
friends in the back for political 
purposes.” He referred to a photo- 
graph in the July edition of the 
TSTA magazine of seven legisla- 
tors described as leaders in the 
fight to get teachers pay hikes. 
The seven were Speaker Jim Tur- 
man of Gober and Reps. Malcolm 
McGregor of El Paso, DeWitt Hale 
of Corpus Christi, Franklin Spears 
of San Antonio, Don Gladden of 
Fort Worth, Ronald Roberts of 
Hillsboro, and Vidal Trevino of 
Laredo. Grover said only Trevino 
voted for a tax bill sufficient to 
pay the raises. 


like into a snake pit at you. 

An hour later—fifteen miles by 
the freighter’s speed—the radar 
antenna of the destroyer dropped 
below the horizon to the south 
and a new mast came up fast in 
the east: Up she came, a small 
ship, blue-gray, the white num- 
bers—a- patrol craft, U.S. Navy. 
Two miles off she began to blink 
short-long, short-long over and 
over and quickly set a collision 
course, ran it for a minute and 
then’ eased as if preparing to 
come alongside. 

Then, close, she blinked in plain 
language— where are you from and 
where are you bound? Not his bus- 
iness, the Italian skipper said. 
The patrol craft—and you could 
picture the junior grade lieuten- 
ant commanding—acted sassy in 
the sea and then sidled close. The 
Italian skipper looked at you like 
you were a boy of eight needing 
help and he told the Third Offi- 
cer to reply with Galveston-Genoa. 
And from the clicks of the switch 
you could read the names as they 
went to the patrol craft so close 
you could spit on her deck. 

She never acknowledged, never 
receipted for the message, just 
pulled away and headed south. 
And as she went you felt sick in 
a way that was hard even to try 
to understand. Blockade ‘or no 
blockade; legal, illegal or extra- 
legal, the performance was shab- 
by. It made you think of the ca- 
tastrophe on the Cuban beaches 
some months before—a poor show, 
no matter. And the warm feeling 
that filled you first at the sight of 
the destroyer got all mixed up 
with hot and cold, and a kind of 
sadness reserved for helplessness. 
I've got some marsala below, the 
Italian skipper said; and you were 
glad to leave the bridge and talk 
about anything else. I've bought 
a house in San Remo, he said, two 
floors—we'll see it in seventeen 
days if the weather's clear. 

E FREIGHTER rolled that 

night. Hurricane Esther had 
started for Miami a day before 
and then turned north toward 
Norfolk and she'd left a rolling sea 
far east of Cuba. And before you 
got rocked to sleep you thought 
of Cuba and the silhouette of her 
mountains with pieces missing. 

‘Maybe your kidneys are good, 
and your bladder big and elastic 
j;and you never get up at night. 








And maybe you left the luxury of | 


nightmares on the threshold of 


your youth. But this night a roar) 
from your dreams acme through 


to your open eyes and the cabin 
got brilliant with greenish light 
You sprang from sleep to the port 
hole and something passed over 
ablaze. Back in the black you knew 
it was a multi-engined plane, its 
powerful landing lights raking the 
decks of the Italian freighter 
Morning comes like death, in 
exorably, and the sea was wide 
open. The course was for Santa 
Maria in the Azores and Cuba was 
out of sight, if not out of mind 
Back of you she lay as surely as 
she did for Columbus, poor Dewey 
Teddy, Walter Reed, and Batista 
Long ago when you were less 
old than now you surely are, your 
commander got all you young of 
ficers together in a tent at Point 
Mugu, California. He told you 
your amphibious outfit would sa 
in about three weeks for a South 
Pacific destination with the code 


| would do it right 


; 


name of OUCH. He told you ‘he 
was flying out ahead, that you'd 
go with the cargo, flat across the 
Pacific. And he said he'd case ev- 
ery recent invasion area and get 
the straight poop so your outfit 
from the ships 
to the landing craft to the beaches 
to security. Six weeks later in the 
Pityilu near Manus in 
the Admiralties you came togeth- 
er again. Your commander came 
aboard and you asked him, how 
does it look? Sit down, gentlemen, 
and you did. I saw jokes, 
but I'm not telling any- 
I hope to God the enemy is more 
fouled up than we are or we're 
going to lose this war. 
THE SOUTHERN COAST of Cuba 
edges a lowland covered in late 
with rusty colors and 
mountains climb high 
against the northern sky and you 
ire reminded of Guadalcanal 
bigger than you'd ever thought, 
oble and not easy at all. 
DONALD L. WEISMANN 
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LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Alvin Cyril Emmerson, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 


day of November, 1961, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 123,755, in whic 
Margaret Emmerson is Plaintiff 
and Alvin Cyril Emmerson is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
2th day of Sept., 1961, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between sald parties; 


Plaintiff alleges that she separated 
from defendant on January 3, 
1961, due to acts of cruelty of de- 
fendant toward plaintiff; plaintiff 
alleges that defendant was guilty 
of unkind, harsh and tyrannical 
conduct toward plaintiff and that 
on divers occasions defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
und outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insupport- 


able; Plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of this mar- 
riage and that during this marri- 
age a 1958 Chevrolet Station Wag- 
on and one ‘38 Hicks Mobile Home 


was acquired and plaintiff asks 
the Court to award this property 
to the defendant; plaintiff asks 
that the Court restore her former 
name, Margaret Miller, to her; 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of 
divorce from defendant, that her 
former name, Margaret Miller, be 
restored to her, that the 1958 
Chevrolet Station and ‘38 Hicks 
Mobile Home be awarded to the 
defendant, and for such other and 
further relief, in law and in equity, 
to which the plaintiff may be en- 
titled to receive; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 





o'clock A.M. of Monday the 13th | ap) 





Clerk of the _—~4 Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
ssued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 28th 
day 4 Sone, 1961. 


N, JR. 

pa of the District Courts, 
nty, Texas. 

By = E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION <8 Sapegcaseen: 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Freddie Chiles Defendant, 
in the hereinefter styled and num- 


cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
ppear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 


hjcounty in the City of Austin, 


Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of days 
from the yt of issuance hereof; 
that is to at or before, 10 
o'clock AM of of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,909, in which Theresa 
Chiles is Plaintiff and Freddie 
Chiles is Defendant, filed in said 


Court on the 10th day of October, | bered 


1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff - 
against defendant for decree 
divorce dissolving the bonds | 
= heretofore and now 

xisting between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
abandoned plaintiff on or about 
June 15, 1 and that prior | to 
that date d 
course of R ~ ind, harsh t ent 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff a po 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
mature as to render their fur- 
ther living together insupoprtable; 
plaintiff hen g A that the aforesaid 

r 








years; plaintiff rc that two 
children were born to this mar- 
riage, to-wit: Don Chiles, age 6 
years, Darrell Chiles, age 2 years, 
and plaintiff asks the Court io 
awerd her the care and cust 

of said minor children, and plain. 
tiff asks the Court to order the 
defendant to contribute a reason- 
able amount of money for the care 
and maintenance of said minor 
children; plaintiff alleges that 
comune property in the value 
of $250.00 was acquired ——— this 
marriage and she asks 

to award plaintiff this caus 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant, 
care and custody of the aforemen- 
tioned minor children and a rea- 
tomable amount of money from 


3} jud nt in favor of Plaintiff -— THE STATE OF TEXAS 





defendant for maintenance of said 
minor children, plaintiff prays fur- 
ther = the Court to award plain- 


tiff the community property ac- 
quired during this marriage, and 
for further f as the Court shall 


deem geener to grant; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
temts and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
se 


WITNESS, 0. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 10th 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. Jones, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TE. 

TO Wille Lee P nnn Detentant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 
cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 


after the expiration of 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
a| day of y ATA 1961, and answer 
the ition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,907, in which Corine 
Burns is Plaintiff and Willie Lee 
Burns is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 


against defendant for decree o 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that she and the de- 
— rated on June 10, 1960, 
acts of cruelty; plain- 
tiff ra that defendant com- 
menced a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment toward 
plaintiff shortly before their sepa- 
ration, and that Janey amet was 
guilty of ruel t 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a ry as render their 
further living pa insupport- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that six 
children were born of this mar- 
riage; to-wit—Willie Lee, Jr., Age 
7 years, Jeanette, Age 6 years, 
Rogers Lee, age 4 years, Betty 








ree issues not included). 
| enclose $5 for « subscription 
PRES, INCLUDED WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME 
Jean, age 2 years, Christine, age 2 
years, Clifton, age 10 Months, and | 


plaintiff asks the Court for cus-| 


tody of said minor children and 
asks the Court to order the de- 
fendant to pay a reasonable 
amount of money for maintenance 
of said minor children: plaintiff | 
alleges that the community prop- 
erty consists of a house at 1801 
Perez St., Austin, Travis County 
Texas, and plaintiff asks the Court 
to award said house to plaintiff; 
plaintiff alleges that she has en- 
gaged the services of J. C. B. Oeh- 
ler, a practicing attorney, to rep-/ 
resent her, and plaintiff asks the | 
court for the sum of $150.00 to pay | 
said attorney; Plaintiff prays for | 
custody of the aforementioned mi- 
nor children, that defendant be/| 


ordered to pay into the registry of | 


the Court a reasonable amount of 
money for care and support of said | 
aforementioned minor children 
for the Court to award plaintiff | 
the house located at 1801 Perez St., 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, and 
for the sum of $150.00 for attorney 


fees; and for divorce from defend- | 


ant; 
All of which more fully appears 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition | 


on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes 

If this citation is not 
within 90 days after date of its 
oe it shall be returned un- 


M. of the first Monday | serv 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


Clerk of the District Courts of | 
10| Travis County, Texas 


Issued and given under my hand | 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
10th day of October, 1961 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy 


CITATION BY PU BLICATION 


TO Asa Martin Defendant, in| 
the hereinafter styled and num-/| 


bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District | 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from. the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,950, in which Annie 
Ruth Martin is Plaintiff and Asa 
Martin is defendant, filed in said 


Court on the 12th day of October, | 


served | 


| 1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
| judgment in favor * _—— and 
|ageinst defendant decree of 

divorce dissoiving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said ; Piain- 
| tift alleges that de endant aban- 
doned plaintiff sometime in the 
month of May, 1952, and that such 
| abandonment has continued for a 
period in excess of three years; 
plaintiff alleges that prior to 
|abandonment, that plaintift did 
nothing to bring about such action 
| from defendant, and that she has 
not cohabited with defendant for 
a time in excess of seven —s. 
>—— alleges that at time of 
abandonment, she was w! 
| 4 shi ith child, 
jand that there was a total of two 
|children born of this —- 
to-wit; Ellen Cordelia Martin, 
| 10 years, and Ernest Wal ter Mar. 
tin, age 8 years, and — asks 
| the Court for Care of 
}said minor p~ ted Plaintiff 
|prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, for care and cus- 
tody of the aforesaid minor chil- 
dren, and for other and further 
relief, general and special, in law 
and in equity, as she may be justly 
—. soe full 
| ‘All of which more 
from Plaintiff's Original 3 Petition 
on file in this office, and 
reference is here made for ar os 
|tents and purposes; 
| If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
| issuance, it snall be returned un- 
| served. 
| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
|Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 
| Issued and given under my hand 
| and the seal of said Court at office 
| in che City of Austin, this the 13th 
| day 4 Goren, 1961. 

MARTIN, JR. 


| Cierk of the tg Courts, 
| Travis ag Og 
| By A. ES, Deputy. 


Certificate No. 1704 
| Company No. 06-57320 
| STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
September 12, 1961 
Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the 
Texas Insurance Code, I hereby 
certify that MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE eee OF HART- 
cur ay in all Seabenne 
with the laws of Texas in relation 
to insurance. 
Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the date 
first above written. 


WM. A. HARRISON 
Commissioner of Insurance 
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Imbuing the Party With a Sense of Movement 


(This is the last of two install- 
ments of a speech delivered earlier 
this month by Franklin Jones Sr., 
of Marshall to the Harris County 
Democrats.) 

HOUSTON 

No one seriously doubts that 
the end result of the demands 
of candidates that they be 
given personal support of party 
members, while disavowing all 
thought of party principle and 
integrity, can lead but to politi- 
cal bossism. 

We cannot fail to remember the 
utter ruthlessness of those in po- 
litical power in Texas in recent 
years who have felt no allegiance 
to the fundamental purposes of 
the Democratic Party. While 
power must go with leadership, it 
should not be that of the boss, ir- 
responsible save to the few within 
his inner circle of acquaintances. 

A fortnight ago, a candidate in- 
dicated he might be available for 
the post of lieutenant governor. 
To whom did he indicate this? To 
Democratic party leadership? No, 
we all know that in the past, 
Democratic candidates have run 
helter-skelter in the primaries 
with the devil taking the hind- 
most, but this would-be candidate 
found himself solicited by “a 
group of Texas business interests,” 
at a meeting which “was attended 
by spokesmen for large oil, insur- 
ance, and other interests, mostly 
from Houston.” The transition is 
terrifyingly simple from the busi- 
ness interest to the boss and to 
the machine. 

Happily, this state has been 
spared from the control of a polit- 
ical machine, save that of reac- 
tionaries composed of elements of 
both parties. It is just this flaunt- 
ing of the national principles of a 
political party and the refusal of 


the state party to accept or recog-; 


nize any principles that creates 
the political machine. The history 
of these machines, known mostly 
to metropolitan areas, has shown 
their allegiance to party or prin- 
ciple to have been notoriously lax. 
The group relying on power alone 
has found it easier to knife the po- 
litical party to which it is loosely 
connected than to seek power by 
destroying its opposition. 

We have seen this performance 
again and again in Texas, with the 
journalistic voices of conservatism 


crying in a single chorus that the 
Republicans should not lose con- 
trol of the Democratic Party by 
putting a serious candidate in any 
race. A valid criticism of this type 
of political organization is that it 
retains none of the virtues of the 
old city machines that performed 
some social services by “contracts” 
that resulted in the distribution of 
food and groceries on occasion. It 
does not even have to buy an hon- 
est vote, for it has been able 
through fear and terror to cause 
the individual who would usually 
be attracted to Democratic prin- 
ciples to vote against his own 
interest. 

The current source of this ter- 
rorizing is various “educational 
groups,” composed either of John 
Birch Society members or those 
who fear that our economy will 
collapse through federal spending, 
or who seem to have discovered 
the threat of communism in every 
shade of differing opinion from 
their own. The group has great 
fertility in the matter of creating 
bugaboos, and carefully nurturing 
them to proportions that frighten 
the daylights out of the small busi- 
nessman, the laboring man, and 
the farmer who would normally 
honor the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


The Fashion 

We all remember the Port Ar- 
thur story of 1954, the racism un- 
loosed on East Texas, and the veil- 
ed hints that there was no dis- 
tinction between a liberal and a 
communist. Those specific buga- 
boos have faded, but the Texas 
machine is prolific in creating 
more. 

It is fashionable now to blame 
the Democratic party for permit- 
ting spending by the federal gov- 
ernment. In the words of the ven- 
erable sleepwalker of 1952 to 1960, 
“This spending should be stopped, 
period.” Few of us would counsel 
wasteful government’ spending, 
but somehow, the ultimatum that 





| the federal government must cease | 
| 


appearing in various cities and 
towns, to speak on the subject of 
the President’s achievements in 
the legislative field. The approach, 
a newscast has it, will be that 
while the President was unable to 
procure from Congress his fed- 
eral aid to education bill and his 
program for furnishing medical 
aid to the aged, he did achieve 
much in other fields. 

Now, let us relax and contem- 
plate whether a Democrat of cab- 
inet rank or lower could confer 
with the Texas officers of govern- 
ment, elected as Democrats, on 
this subject. This is the year of 
the bugaboo of our government 
spending the nation into bank- 
ruptcy, and the educational pro- 


on 
ea 
SSS 


gram of the professional Anti- 
Communists. Would Texas public 
servants, whether within the bor- 
ders of the state or in Washing- 
ton, dare take a stand in favor of 
federal aid to the schools or the 





aged? 
These are but two objectives of | 
the national party in the Demo- 
cratic tradition that are rejected 
by those having the responsibility 
of leading the party in Texas. 
Once more I say that it is time for 
party integrity as a forerunner 
of party adhesion and loyalty. 
The frightening events of the 
day should make us _ question 
whether the national Democratic 
Party and the Southern Demo- 
cratic Party can continue as a 
split personality. These are times 
when our national party leaders 
must move with courage and posi- 
tivism on a worldwide as well as 
national scene. There is every rea- 
son to think that there are pos-| 





| 


all spending or cut and curtail it | sessed by this country and the 


without examination of the budget 
or the affairs of the nation, seems 
| to leave something lacking. 

On the national scene plans for 
| a tour of the country to sell the 
| Kennedy record are underway. 
Men of cabinet and secretarial 
| rank are to barnstorm the nation, 
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| Soviet Union thermonuclear wea- 
pons with an energy yield approx- 
imately 1,000 times as great as 
| the Nagasaki bomb. 

| Do we know just what the de- 
| sciiption of a “megaton” nuclear 
explosion means? A megaton ex- 
plosion would mean one equiva- 
lent to a million tons of TNT. A 
single high-yield thermonuclear 
explosion could release more en- 
ergy than all of the explosives 
used in the whole of World War 





II. 


The Changing Order 

An image is needed that faces up 
to facts and presents a party that | 
is willing to consider the cost of 
survival and back its national rep- 
resentatives and leaders in seeing 
that it is paid. This cost does not 
end with armaments or nuclear 
deterrents, although it begins 
there. A part of it must recognize 
the tribute demanded in a world 
in social revolution. 

It would be as provincial and pa- 
thetic for us to refuse to recog- 
nize the changing order of this 
revolution as it would have been 
to refuse to recognize in an earlier 
time the changing order brought 
about by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. This does not mean that the 
Democratic Party should not see 
to it that the nation gets its 
money’s worth out of funds spent. 
It does mean that it is the party’s 
responsibility to speak out as the 
champion of the social progress it 
will be necessary for this country 
to make and aid other countries 
in making, and to refuse to be in- 
timidated by those who see in ev- 
ery assumption of a social obliga- 
tion by government the destruc- 
tion of free enterprise and individ- 
ual liberty. 
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Now it would seem enough for 
the recent Conference of Southern 
Governors to suggest the preserva- 
tion of states’ rights with regard 
to water resources. Some days 
back I read a journalistic report 
that there was a lady in Houston 
who was advocating states’ rights 
control of outer space. I passed 
over the information as being in 
the field of political satire, but 
did ruminate a little on how long 
it would take some of our Harris 
County citizens to demand Harris 
County rights, and particularly 
over the site of the project for 
exploration of the moon, soon to 
be installed here. 

I further speculated that if Har- 
ris County would but raise the 
money for this scientific project, 
it could exert complete control 
over it, and be freed from the dele- 
terious effects of an inflow of fed- 
eral money into the county ($60,- 
000,000 required). These thoughts 
were quickly dispelled when I dis- 
covered that a temporary regional 
nuclear energy program of the 
Southern Governors had been re- 
placed by the 
state Nuclear Board.” No doubt 
with the purpose of segregating 
outer space. 

As might be expected, Texas was 
one of the eight original signa- 
tories to the new compact, and 
our governor urged others to fol- 
low suit to achieve its goal of state 
participation in regulation in the 
field of nuclear energy and radia- 
tion. Now if anyone in my hear- 
ing can give an instance of how 
our endeavor in the field of nu- 
clear energy and its application 
could be loused up more than by 
such a board, I would like to hear 
from him. 

Recently, Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy affirmed that the 
Pentagon had earlier said, that we 


would not be deterred in using nu-| 


clear weapons should war occur 
in Berlin. One wonders if he 
cleared this statement with the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board, or worse, if it had been 
militarily determined not to em- 
ploy nuclear weapons, whether the 
Southern Board would overrule 
this decision so as to exercise 
states’ rights that its components 
may have felt the danger of losing. 

As usual, my comments have 
been acidulous in some degree, and 
in the words of an opposing at- 


! 
“Southern Inter- 


torney high in the favor of the 
Texas Supreme Court, perhaps 
have generated more heat than 
light. Nevertheless, little more 
than a flash of light is needed to 
illuminate the specter of nuclear 
and biological warfare, which in 
turn gives framework for regard- 
ing the danger from the states’ 
righters, the John Birchers, FIA- 
ers, and many others who would 
return us to a confederation of 
states. 

I think it is well to remember 
that our Constitutional preamble 
begins with “We, the people of 
the United States,” and not that 
“We, the sovereign states of 
America,” bind ourselves together. 
It is hoped that our most ardent 
states’ righters may remember the 
days of the American Confedera- 
tion of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, its inability to gain general 
respect or scarcely to function due 
to its fiscal starvation by the 
states. 

In those glorious days of states’ 
rights, when national government 
was maintained only by direct con- 
tributions decreed by the state 
governments, we all but perished 
as a nation. While the national of- 
ficials were complaining that the 
states were not sending in contri- 
butions, Thomas Jefferson as gov- 
ernor of Virginia was writing a 
letter to a friend complaining of 
the fact that the various counties 
were not sending in taxes to sup- 
port the state governments. Let 
us pursue to an ultimate conclus- 
ion the tenets of our states’ right- 
ers, and we would end up a loosely 





joined band of warring tribes. 


| 

\A New Image 

| This is not the image needed to 
| be projected by the Democratic 
| Pasty, state and national. I have 
| no message but that it should be 
i fairly cbvious to all that this is 
not the time for retreat, but one 
| for stirring the imagination of 
| those who believe in progress, so- 
;cial and civil rights, and _ the 
eternal march forward, rather 
than possessing a continual yearn- 
ing for the dead past. 

| May our party leaders, state and 
| national, give us this image and 
restore integrity to the Democratic 
Party by imbuing it with a sense 
| of movement, of the future, and 
| of repulsion toward the mildew of 
moderation. 


Concluded 





Labor Files Suit; 


TEXAS AT LARGE 
S The new state blue law goes 
into effect this week, re- 
quiring merchants to close 
day a weck but not necessarily 
Sunday. Passed in the last session 
of the legislature, it was admit- 
tedly aimed at forcing the large 
discount houses to close one day 
weekly. The new law lists specific 
items, 42 in all—which cannot be 

sold all seven days of the week. 


e The Gulf refinery in Port 
Arthur closed down this week 


as 3,500 members of the Oil, Chem- 


ical, and Atomic Workers Union 
joined 180 other members of the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists in a strike. 


Two speakers at the Texas 

State Teachers Association 
convention in Houston delivered 
hard-hitting addresses this week. 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, executive sec- 
retary of the California teachers 
association, said the “most vigor- 
ous enemies” of freedom are the 
extremists of both the left and the 
right. “In general they are easily 
recognized,” he said. “They are 
those who would impose patriot- 
ism and legislate morality. They 
love loyalty oaths. They are the 


one | 


Teachers Warned 


book burners. They desperately 
fear academic freedom. 

“There have always been those 
who would force conformity with 
| a club,” Corey said, “whether lead- 
ing the mob or sitting on the 
throne. This is the primitive and 
| immature mind at work. The prim- 
itive attacks the freedom of others 
| because of insecurity and suspi- 
cion born of fear. Usually ignor- 
| ant, the primitive mind cringes 
before intellect and has no re- 
course except to ferocity.” 

Dr. John Furbay of Trans-World 
Airlines warned the teachers that 
Americans must realize Africa 
holds the balance of power in the 
world of the future. 

@ The Texas AFL-CIO has filed 

suit in Washington, D.C., to 
prevent Mexican nationals from 
commuting to jobs in Texas. The 
suit was brought by the AFL-CIO 
and 189 persons mainly from El 
Paso, Brownsville, Del Rio, La- 
redo, and Harlingen. All 189 have 
been without jobs the past year. 

The Houston school board re- 

fused this week to change its 
policy requiring a representative 
of any organization renting a 
school auditorium t~ sign a non- 
subversive oath. 
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